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FACTS  ABOUT  POE 
By  James  Southall  Wilson 
The  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  excited  more  interest  than 


that  of  any  other  American  author.  He  is,  of  course,  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  great  poet,  a  great  short-story  writer,  and  an  in-  \ 
ventor  of  new  literary  methods.  But  it  is  the  unique  personal-  '. 
ity  of  the  man,  and  the  strange  element  of  mystery  about  al- 
most everything  connected  with  his  life  that  have  helped  most 
to  make  his  name  of  unfailing  human  interest.  His  life  has 
been  often  written.  But  a  Poe  Myth  has  none  the  less  grown 
up,  mingled  as  much  of  hear-say-  and  fictitious  tradition  as  of 
authentic  fact.  His  fame  has  been  the  victim  of  its  own  fasci- 
nation :  men  who  barely  knew  him  at  college,  recalled  in  their 
.  old  age  elaborate  and  often  contradictory  details  of  his  past ; 
literary  ladies  who  had  met  him  at  teas  exhausted  their  senti- 
mental imaginations  to  make  copy  for  magazine  articles.  The 
three  lives  of  him  that  were  for  a  time  standard,  J.  H.  Ingram's, 
George  E.  Woodberry's,  and  James  A.  Harrison's,  are  out  of 
date  and  the  newer  investigative  studies  of  Poe  are  scattered 
through  many  books  and  magazine  articles. 

The  purpose  of  this  sketch  is  to  give  with  as  little  discussion 
as  possible  and  in  small  compass  a  statement  of  the  chief  au- 
thentic facts  of  Poe's  life. 

Poe  himself  sometimes  consciously  misstated  the  facts  of  his 
life.  The  friend  of  his  later  years,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen,  Whit- 
man,  the  poetess,  said  that  he  meant  to  mystify  the  public  about 
TtT^~  pergonal  affairs.  He  gave  his  own  birth-date  differently  at 
different  times  and  there  was  long  doubt  as  to  where  or  when 
he  was  born.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  correctly  given  at  his 
matriculation  in  the  University  of  Virginia  as  January  19,  1809: 
and  the  place  was  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Poe's  father,  David 
Poe,  born  July  18,  1784,  was  a  son  of  the  Revolutionary  officer. 
David  Poe  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  family  was  of  good 
Irish  stock  but  during  the  poet's  lifetime' was  not  a  prosperous 
one.  In  1805  or  1806,  David  Poe,  ^he  vson,  married  a  young 
English  actress,  Airs.  C.  D.  Hopkins,  who  before  her  first  mar- 
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riage  had  been  Elizabeth  Arnold.  She'  was  probably _twQ_3aaar&, 
younger  than  he _but__was_j airly  well  known  inj>everal  American- 
cities  as  an  actress  of  beauty  and  charm, — and  fair  talent,  Da- 
vid Poe  himself  deserted  his_  law  studies  for  the  stage  but  was 
not  a  good  player.  lEdgar  Poe  wrote  that  his  parents  died 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  but  nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly about  David  Poe's  death.  Poe's  mother,  Elizabeth  Ar- 
nold Poe,  died  on  December  8,  1811,  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
after  a  long  illness  in  circumstances  of  pitiful  poverty. 

There  were  three  children :  William  Henry  Leonard,  born 
in  1807,  Edgar,  and  Rosalie,  born  in  1810.  The  oldest  boy  was 
reared  by  his  grandfather,  David  Poe,  in  Baltimore  and  died  be- 
fore he  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Rosalie  was  given  a 
home  by  a  Richmond  family,  the  Mackensies ;  she  was  below 
normal  intelligence  and  lived  to  be  sixty-four.  The  second  boy 
entered  the  childless  home  of  John  Allan  and  his  wife,  Frances 
Valentine  Allan,  where  he  was  treated  at  the  beginning  as  a 
petted  darling.  Many  references  to  him  as  a  boy  occur  in 
copies  of  letters  written  by  or  to  Mr.  Allan  in  those  years  and 
he  is  always  mentioned  with  pride  and  affection.  The  family 
at  this  time  was  not  wealthy  but  lived  in  comfortable  and  un- 
pretentious circumstances.  Mr.  Allan,  born  in  Scotland,  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Ellis  and  Allan,  and  in  1815  he  went  abroad 
-in-order  to  extend  theirjxibacco  trade  to  England.  Mrs.  Allan, 
her  sister,  and  young  Edgar  went  with  him.  They  visited  Scot- 
land and  stayed  for  some  years  in  London.  The  editor  of  the 
letters  of  Poe  "in  the  Valentine  Museum  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia," Mrs.  Mary  Newton  Stanard,  quotes  from  one  of  Mr. 
Allan's  letters  written  from  47  Southampton  Row  H4  which  he 
pictures  the  family  group  sitting  one  October  evening  ^  *^re  a 
"snug  fire  in  a  nice  little  sitting  room,"  Edgar  reading  a  'Story 
book  while  the  two  ladies  sew.  In  London  Edgar  first  attended 
the  school  of  the  Misses  Dubourg,  146  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea 
Square.  Later  he  was  placed  in  the  Manor  House  School,  kept 
by  John  Bransby,  whose  name  Poe  entered  as  the  master  of  the 
school  to  which  his  "William  Wilson"  went. 

The  Allans  returned  to  Richmond,  August  2,  1820,  bringing 
the  eleven-year  old  Edgar  with  them.  He  had  spent  five  im- 
pressionable years  in  the    heart  of  England.     In  Richmond    he 
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was  placed  in  the  English  and  Classical  School,  first  under  Jo- 
seph H.  Clarke,  then  under  his  successor,  William  Burke.  Al- 
ready a  rift  is  seen  in  the  relations  between  Poe  and  his  foster 
father  as  early  as  November,  1824,  when  Poe  was  but  a  lad,  for 
Mr.  Allan  wrote  a  letter  to  his  seventeen  year  old  brother, 
Henry  Poe,  in  Baltimore  with  no  other  aim  apparently  except 
to  express  his  bitter  displeasure  with  Edgar.  Many  reminis- 
cences of  people  who  knew  Poe  as  a  boy  have  been  published 
but  few  details  of  his  life  emerge  clearly.  He  belonged  to  a 
boy's  military  company  and  he  performed  the  exploit _o£_swirn- 
ming  six  miles  in  the  James  River.  From  Mrs.  Whitman  are 
derived  stories  that  Poe  told  her  of  his  devotion  to  a  school- 
mate's mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Stanard,  and  of  his  lone  vigils  at  her 
grave  after  her  death;  but  one  may  not  be  sure  how  far  Poe  fed 
the  romance-loving  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  in  his  latter  years 
with  the  dreams  of  his  own  imagination.  Another  incident-of 
.Hs^boyhQQiLof  which  much  has  been  made  is  a  love-affair  with 
Sarah  Elmira  Royster  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  frus- 
trated while  he  was  at  the  University  of  Virginia  by  the  inter- 
ception of  his  letters  to  her,  but  the  evidence  of  its  seriousness 
is  rather  slight  for  the  matter  to  betaken  over  gravely. 

The  second  session  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  well 
under  way  when  Poe  entered  formally  as  a  student  on  Saint 
Valentine's  Day,  February  14,  1826.  Jefferson,  its  great 
founder,  was  yet  alive  and  as  Poe  himself  says  in  one  of  the 
two  letters  to  Mr.  Allan  from  the  University  that  have  been  pre- 
served, the  Rotunda  was  yet  unfinished  in  September  and  the 
books  had  just  been  removed  to  the  library.  He  tells  in  one 
letter  of  a  disturbance  among  the  students,  when  fifty  of  them 
fled  to  the  mountains  because  of  some  escapade  and  in  the  sec- 
ond letter  he  describes  the  consternation  with  which  the  stu- 
dents heard  that  the  first  examinations  were  to  be  held  toward 
the  close  of  the  \  session,  which  ran  then  from  January  nearly 
through  December'  At  the  University,  Poe  roomed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  Room  13,^West  Range,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Jef- 
ferson, a~debaEng  society.  At  the  end  of  the  session  he  passed 
with  credit  in  the  two  schools  in  which  he  had  entered,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages ;  from  two  to  three  schools  constituted 
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then  and  for  many  years  a  "full  ticket"  for  the  average  student. 
The  tradition  of  Poe's  drinking  at  the  University  rests  upon 
rather  doubtful  grounds :  he  himself  circulated  the  report  that 
he  had  been  "dissipated"  and  several  of  his  college  mates  in  late 
years  cudgeled  their  brains  to  recall  stories  about  him.  Poe 
himself  charged  Mr.  Allan,  a  few  years  later,  with  having  sent 
him  to  the  University  with  less  money  than  he  was  compelled 
to  expend  upon  necessary  expenses  the  first  day,  and  then  re- 
fusing to  send  him  more.  He  began  gambling  as  a  possible 
means  of  paying  the  debts  he  had  incurred  at  high  interest  rates, 
but  only  involved  himself  more  desperately.  When  at  last  Mr. 
Allan  sent  him  a  hundred  dollars  he  was  too  entangled  for  it  to 
be  of  much  help  to  him.  Mr.  Allan,  Poe  told  Mrs.  Whitman, 
was  of  a  nature  in  which  was  blended  the  brutal  and  the  liberal : 
at  times  he  would  give  the  boy  more  than  was  good  for  him ;  at 
others  he  denied  him  what  was  actually  necessary.  About  the 
time  of  his  return  to  America  he  had  suffered  serious  financial 
reverses,  but  in  1823  his  uncle  had  left  him  a  large  fortune.  He 
may  have  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  send  so  young  a  boy  away 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  cash  or  he  may  have  grown  less  inter- 
ested in  the  lad  since  his  own  position  and  outlook  upon  life 
had  been  influenced  by  the  sense  of  importance  that  his  wealth 
brought  him. 

The  passing  of  his  examinations  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Allan  with 
young  Edgar  when  he  learned  that  he  had  many  unpaid  bills. 
When  the  time  came  for  Edgar  to  return  to  the  University, 
Mr.  Allan  refused  to  send  him;  and  so  violent  was  their  quar- 
rel that  the  eighteen  year  old  lad  .was  driven  from  the  house 
without  money  or  even  extra  clothes- :  Poe  wrote  two  boyish  but 
pitiful  letters  from  an  inn  in  Richmond  begging  for  some  money 
and  his  trunk.  Mr.  Allan  must  have  sent  him  these  for  he  was 
able  to  pay  his  way  to  Boston  as  planned  in  his  request  for 
enough  money  to  buy  the  ticket.  If  Poe  left  for  Boston  on 
March  24,  1827,  as  his  letters  seem  to  show,  it  took  just  two 
months  to  bring  him  to  what,  for  him,  must  have  been  a  des- 
perate step.  (  Ready  to  starve,  no  doubt,  he  joined  the  army  as 
a  private  on  May  26,  1827  in  Boston.  How  he  regarded  the  act 
is  indicated  by    his  using  the  name  Edgar  A.  Perry    for  enlist- 
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merit.  During  the  summer  there  was  printed  by  Calvin  F.  S. 
Thomas,  a  young  and  obscure  printer  in  Boston,  a  tiny  little 
volume  of  poems,  "Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems.  By  a  Bos- 
tonian."  This  was  Poe's  first  publishing  venture  and  it  re- 
mained practically  unheard  of  until  long  after  his  death.  Even 
now  only  five  copies  are  known  to  exist  and  these,  valued  at 
thousands  of  dollars,  are  in  hands  of  private  collectors,  except 
for  the  one  in  the  British  Museum.  Poe  served  more  than  a 
year  in  the  army  and  had  been  advanced  as  far  as  was  then  pos- 
sible, to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  before  he  communicated 
again  with  Mr.  Allan.  He  wrote  in  December,  1828,  from  Fort 
Moultrie,  near  Charleston,  where  he  was  stationed.  Mr.  Allan 
made  no  sign.  Poe  wrote  again  and  again.  It  was  April  15, 
1829,  before  he  got  his  discharge  and  he  had  been  transferred 
to  Fortress  Monroe  in  Virginia.  *  * 

Mr.  Allan  had  evidently  reopened  relations  with  the  young 
man  reluctantly.  If  it  was  the  influence  of  his  wife  that  led 
him  at  last  to  answer  Edgar's  letters  and  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  substitute  for  him  in  the  army,  he  acted  too  belatedly 
for  her  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  again  the  child  that 
had  been  hers  since  his  third  year  of  babyhood.  Frances  Allan 
died  on  February  28,  1829,  and  though  Poe  was  sent  for,  his 
arrival  in  Richmond  was  after  her  funeral.  \Poe  evidently  be- 
lieved that  the  two  years  in  the  army  with  an  excellent  record 
should  prove  to  Mr.  Allan  his  seriousness  of  purpose  and  de- 
termination to  do  his  part,  and  his  proposal  upon  his  release 
from  service  to  enter  West  Point  was  probably  in  line  with 
what  he  thought  would  win  again  his  foster  father's  approval. 
Some  months  went  by  to  Mr.  Allan's  grudging  dissatisfaction, 
while  Poe  waited  in  Baltimore  and  visited  Washington  in  pur- 
suit of  a  cadetship.  Several  things  of  a  minor  sort  showed  that 
Mr.  Allan  was  still  displeased  with  him.  He  questioned  the 
seriousness  of  Poe's  efforts,  he  was  doubtful  of  the  manner  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  small  sums  of  money  he  sent  him  for  his 
expenses,  especially  he  was  disapproving  of  Poe's  request  for 
his  aid  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems.  Hatch  and 
Dunning  of  Baltimore  brought  out  the  volume  in  1829,  "Al 
Aaraaf,  Tamerlane,  and  Minor  Poems,"  and  Edgar  sent  Mr.  Al- 
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Ian  a  copy.  Perhaps  he  had  withdrawn  his  objection  when  the 
business  arrangement  was  more  advantageously  adjusted.  It  may 
be  of  some  significance  that  in  this  his  first  signed  volume  the 
boy  uses  the  form  "Edgar  A.  Poe,"  which  remains  his  charac- 
teristic signature  through  life;  the  "Allan,"  familiar  to  modern 
readers'  ears  has  been  rendered  so  by  the  taste  of  his  biogra- 
phers. 

Poe  returned  to  Richmond  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of 
1829:  he  was  certainly  there  in  January  and  May  of  1830,  but 
perhaps  left  at  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  stopping  by  Balti- 
more with  his  relatives  before  going  on  to  West  Point  in  June. 
He  was  enrolled  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  on 
July  1,  1830.  He  entered  with  success  into  his  studies  and  gave 
every  promise  of  doing  well,  but  his  health  was  not  in  good  con- 
dition and  he  was  doubtless  severely  disappointed  to  find  that 
he  did  not  get  the  advancement  on  the  grounds  of  his  army  serv- 
ice, of  which  he  had  expressed  the  hope  to  Mr.  Allan.  L  In  the 
fall  Mr.  Allan  came  on  to  New  York  to  be  marriecTi  He  did 
not  go  near  Edgar  nor  did  he  have  him  as  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily attend  his  wedding  when  on  October  5,  Miss  Louisa  Gabri- 
ella  Patterson,  a  handsome  strong-natured  woman  of  thirty, 
daughter  of  a  New  York  lawyer  of  distinction  and  means,  be- 
came "the  second  Mrs.  Allan."  Unfortunately  for  young  Ed- 
gar at  this  juncture  there  was  returned  to  Mr.  Allan  a  letter  that 
the  boy  had  written  to  one  of  his  acquaintances  of  his  army 
days.  This  man,  Sergeant  "Bully"  Graves,  had  dunned  Poe  for 
a  small  sum  he  owed  him  and  Poe  had  answered  with  an  excuse 
in  which  he  had  written  "Mr.  A.  is  not  very  often  sober." 
There  had  been  much  continued  bitterness  in  the  relations  of 
Mr.  Allan  to  his  ward,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  the  natural  at- 
titude of  his  bride  whose  picture  of  Poe,  given  her  by  her  angry 
husband,  would  of  necessity  be  a  dark  one.  Poe  on  his  side 
saw  the  last  hope  of  a  real  recovery  of  his  position  with  his 
foster  father  go  glimmering  and  determined  to  leave  West  Point 
and  seek  a  career  in  a  more  congenial  occupation.  He  hurled 
back  a  renunciation  as  bitter  as  that  which  he  evidently  had  re- 
ceived and  urging  that  he  could  secure  an  honorable  dismissal 
only    with  his  guardian's    consent,  declared    that  if  Mr.    Allan 
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would  not  give  it,  he  would  begin  in  ten  days  to  neglect  his  du- 
ties as  the  remaining  way  of  leaving  the  Academy.  He  kept 
his  word;  and  was  dismissed,  after  courtmartial,  on  March  6, 
1831. 

When  in  doubt  what  to  do  Poe  usually  published,  if  he  couldr 
a  book.  Elam  Bliss  in  New  York  brought  out  in  1831,  soon 
after  Poe  left  West  Point,  "Poems.  By  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Sec- 
ond Edition."  It  contained  the  rarest  poetry  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared in  America,  in  "The  Sleeper,"  "Israfel,"  "To  Helen," 
and  "The  City  in  the  Sea,"  even  in  these  early  forms,  but,  in 
view  of  the  taste  in  verse  of  the  times,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
professional  critics  overlooked  it  and  the  cadets  at  West  Point 
thought  it  "sad  stuff." 

From  New  York,  Poe  found  refuge  in  Baltimore.  Many  in- 
cidents of  his  life  there  have  been  told  but  the  narratives  are  for 
the  most  part  unconvincing  and  sometimes  conflicting  in  fact. 
For  four  years  he  seems  to  have  remained  there  in  great  pov- 
erty and  distress  of  mind.  From  October  16,  1831,  to  April 
12,  1833,  there  are  five  letters  preserved  by  John  Allan  from 
Poe,  all  dated  in  Baltimore,  and  revealing  the  desperation  of  his 
condition  and  the  fruitlessness  of  his  renewed  appeals  for 
money.  Poe  was  a  few  months  past  his  twenty-fifth  birthday, 
when  John  Allan  died,  March  27,  1834,  leaving  three  sons  by 
the  second  marriage.  Naturally  enough  he  did  not  leave  a  be- 
quest to  Poe. 

Five  of  Poe's  earliest  stories  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Cou- 
rier of  Philadelphia,  running  from  January  to  December  in 
1832,  "Metzengerstein,"  "Due  de  l'Omelette,"  "A  Tale  of  Je- 
rusalem," "Loss  of  Breath,"  and  "Bon-Bon."  These  were  from 
a  group  of  sixteen  tales  that  he  had  written,  satirizing  the  con- 
temporary short  tale.  The  next  year  he  submitted  six  tales 
from  the  same  collection,  "Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,"  in  a  con- 
test held  by  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter  and  won  the  prize 
with  "M.  S.  Found  in  a  Bottle."  One  of  the  judges  in  the  con- 
test, J.  P.  Kennedy,  became  interested  in  him  and  advised  him 
to  turn  from  a  play  he  was  writing,  perhaps  his  unfinished 
Politian,  to  the  more  profitable  fiction.  Mr.  Kennedy  also  led 
to  communication  in  1835  between  Poe  and  Thomas  W.  White 
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who  had  recently  started  the  struggling  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
'ichmond.     Poe  began  writing  for  it  and  during  the 


summer  went  on  to  Richmond  to  assist  Mr,  White  with  its  pub- 
lication. In  September  he  returned  to  Baltimore ;  a  spree  had, 
it  seems,  caused  a  temporary  loss  of  his  position,  but  he  was 
soon  back  in  Richmond  and  with  the  December  number  became 
Mr.  White's  editor  of  the  Messenger.  Mrs.  Maria  Clemm, 
Poe's  aunt,  and  her  daughter,  Virginia,  also  removed  from  Bal- 
timore to  Richmond  and  on  May  16,  1836,  Poe  and  his  first 
cousin  were  married. 

Poe  threw  himself  vigorously  into  the  editing  of  The  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger  and  from  a  poorly  edited  provincial 
magazine,  irregular  in  publication,  and  the  repository  of  lum- 
bering speeches,  it  became  within  the  year  of  Poe's  editorship 
a  widely  discussed  magazine  of  growing  power  with  a  sub- 
scription list — Poe  stated  and  Mr.  White,  who  was  unimagi- 
natively honest,  did  not  correct  the  statement, — of  between  three 
and  four  thousand.  In  it  Poe  reprinted  the  stories  and  some 
of  the  poems  that  he  had  already  published  and  a  few  strikingly 
original  new  ones :  to  it  also  he  contributed  each  month  a  full  and 
brilliant  series  of  reviews,  written  with  a  gusto,  a  reckless  origi- 
nality  and  courage  that  startled  attention  everywhere.  Success- 
ful as  Poe  had  made  the  Messenger  and  proud  as  Mr.  White 
was  of  the  magazine  he  had  founded,  he  was  ready  to  part  with 
him  at  the  close  of  1836  and  the  number  for  January,  1837, 
was  the  last  to  which  Poe  contributed  as  editor. 

"Highly  as  I  think  of  Mr.  Poe's  talents,"  White  wrote  Judge 
Beverley  Tucker  on  December  27,  1836,  "I  shall  be  forced  to 
give  him  notice  in  a  week  or  so  at  farthest,  that  I  can  no  longer 
recognize  him  as  editor  of  my  Messenger.  Three  months  ago  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  him  a  similar  notice, — and  was  aft- 
erwards overpersuaded  to  restore  him  to  his  situation  on  cer- 
tain conditions — which  conditions  he  has  again  forfeited. 
Added  to  all  this,  I  am  cramped  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  my 
judgment,  as  to  what  articles  I  shall  or  shall  not  admit  into  my 
work.'* 

There  is  very  little  that  we  know  to  have  been  written  or 
published  by  Poe  in  1837  or  1838,  after  he  left  the  Messenger. 
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Nor  is  much  definitely  to  be  traced  of  his  life  in  those  years. 
Only  one  review,  no  poems,  and  four  tales,  besides  the  install- 
ment of  "The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym"  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Messenger  that  had  almost  certainly  been  put  in  White's 
hands  before  Poe  left  the  staff :  and  of  the  other  four  tales, 
"Mystification,"  and  "Silence"  were  in  the  early  manuscript 
collection  of  "Tales  of  the  Folio  Club"  and  the  burlesque  satire, 
"How  to  Write  a  Blackwood  Article"  belongs  likewise  among 
his  early  experimental  pieces.  There  remain  to  represent  the 
work  of  two  whole  years,  the  masterly  "Ligeia,"  published  in 
the  American  Museum,  September,  1838,  the  completion  of 
"Arthur  Gordon  Pym,"  which  was  published  in  book  form  in 
1838  (also  in  London  in  1838  and  1844),  the  editing  of  "The 
Conchologist's  First  Book,"  on  which  it  has  been  shown  Poe 
did  little,  and,  perhaps,  some  preparation  for  the  press  of  his 
stories,  which  were  published  in  1840  in  two  volumes  as  "Tales 
of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque"  by  Lea  and  Blanchard,  a 
Philadelphia  firm.  Unless  he  did  much  unidentified  hack-work 
in  those  years  they  must  have  been  months  of  severe  privation. 
He  had  gone  > it  appears,  from  Richmond  to  New  York,  then  to 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  of  1838  he  began  a 
period  of  six  years  of  residence  in  the  latter  place.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  stress  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  to  "The  Concholo- 
gist's First  Book"  already  mentioned,  a  thin  primer,  in  the  writ- 
ing of  which  he  had  taken  practically  no  part.  Whatever  hard- 
ships he  had  suffered  found  relief  when  he  secured  permanent 
employment  as  an  editor  on  Burton's  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
It  was  one  of  the  hotch-potches  of  good  and  bad  that  were 
popular  in  that  day,  owned  and  in  part  edited  by  W.  E.  Burton, 
an  actor,  of  no  real  literary  ability.  From  July,  1839,  to  June, 
1840,  the  period  of  his  connection  with  this  magazine,  he  kept 
up  a  steady  stream  of  reviews,  and  printed  a  few  stories  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine;  but  the  reviews  were  not  so  brilliant 
and  spontaneous  as  those  of  his  Messenger  period  and  the  only 
one  of  his  more  important  stories  included  was  "The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher."  He  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of 
founding  a  magazine  of  his  own  and  when  he  left  Burton's,  as 
when    later  he  left  Graham's,  this    was  his  aim.     At    different 
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times  he  sent  out  the  prospectus  describing  his  ideal  for  a  maga- 
zine, first  under  the  name  of  "The  Penn  Magazine,"  then  as 
"The  Stylus."  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  merged  with 
The  Casket  to  form  the  new  Graham's  Magazine  with  George 
Graham  as  proprietor.  He  was  an  abler  and  more  polished 
man  than  either  of  the  proprietors  under  whom  Poe  had  served 
and  when  Poe  became  editor  on  the  magazine  in  April,  1841, 
he  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  productive  and  vigorous  pe- 
riods of  his  life.  He  gave  to  Graham's  his  very  best  work  and 
sought  to  form  for  it  new  and  vital  contacts.  The  last  number 
that  he  edited  was  that  for  May,  1842.  The  reason  for  his 
leaving  Graham's  is  not  clear.  Poe  gave  as  his  ground  the  de- 
sire to  start  his  own  publication  and  the  fear  that  he  was  un- 
dermining his  chance  by  remaining  with  Graham.  Apparently 
he  had  been  ill  and  on  returning  found  Rufus  Griswold  at  his 
desk:  with  the  haughty  pride  that  frequently  marked  his  un- 
deliberated  acts,  he  turned  on  his  heel  without  parley,  accepting 
the  temporary  filling  of  his  place  as  a  dismissal.  But  Graham 
bore  witness  later  not  only  that  he  did  not  dismiss  him  but, 
after  his  death  in  reply  to  Gris wold's  famous  (and  infamous) 
attack  in  the  Tribune,  to  his  ability  and  reliability,  especially  in 
matters  of  money  or  literary  obligation.  After  withdrawing 
from  Graham's,  Poe  became  for  a  time  a  free-lance  writer  for 
any  publication  that  would  take  his  work,  and  gave  a  few  lec- 
tures on  literary  topics.  A  Virginian,  John  Tyler,  being  Presi- 
dent, he  hoped  to  secure  some  federal  appointment  and  visited 
Washington  for  the  joint  purpose  of  seeking  preferment  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  projected  magazine.  Unfortu- 
nately, though  except  for  the  last  two  years  of  Poe's  life  he 
drank  only  at  intervals,  frequently  long  ones,  he  was  especially 
likely  to  have  his'  spree  at  the  most  inopportune  time:  it  was 
his  failing,  not  his  intention.  So  now  on  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton he  drank  with  some  friends  one  night  and,  as  always,  lost 
his  head.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  cause,  he  did  not  re- 
ceive an  appointment.  He  did  receive  some  favorable  notice, 
however,  when  his  "Gold  Bug"  won  the  prize  in  a  contest  and 
was  published  in  June  21  and  28,  1843  in  The  Dollar  Newspa- 
per. 
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Some  change  was  necessary  and  Poe  decided  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  New  York.  He  and  Virginia,  soon  followed  by  Mrs. 
Clemm,  broke  up  their  little  home  in  Philadelphia  and  with  less 
than  five  dollars  in  cash  reached  New  York  during  April,  1844. 
He  secured  a  subordinate  position  on  the  Evening  Mirror, 
where  he  was  associated  with  N.  P.  Willis,  and  he  held  it  for 
a  few  months  until  he  resigned  to  undertake  with  C.  F.  Briggs 
the  editing  of  the  new  Broadway  Journal. 

The  year  1845  was  the  high-water  mark  of  Poe's  literary 
success.  On  January  29  the  Evening  Mirror  printed  in  advance 
of  its  arranged  publication  in  the  American  Whig  Review,  "The 
Raven."  Its  popularity  was  immediate  and  sensational.  Poe 
sent  it  broadcast  to  other  periodicals  for  reprinting,  and  his 
name  became  familiar  not  only  to  the  literary  world  but  to  the 
"man  on  the  street."  He  wrote  his  friend  F.  W.  Thomas,  "I 
wrote  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  running — just  as  I  did  the 
'Gold  Bug/  you  know.  The  bird  beat  the  bug,  though,  all 
hollow."  Poe  had  earlier  sought  several  times  the  publication 
of  his  stories  in  book  form :  but  Lea  and  Blanchard  had  de- 
clined a  second  edition;  a  cheap  edition  of  "The  Prose  Ro- 
mances of  Edgar  A.  Poe  No.  1,"  published  in  Philadelphia  and 
containing  only  two  of  the  tales  was  never  followed  by  a  num- 
ber two,  and  other  publishers  had  declined  to  publish  the  tales. 
After  the  success  of  "The  Raven,"  Wiley  and  Putman  brought 
out  "The  Raven  and  Other  Poems"  dedicated  to  the  poetess, 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  later  to  be  Mrs.  Browning.  They  also  is- 
sued "Tales  by  Edgar  A.  Poe."  They  bound  in  some  cases  the 
two  volumes  together.  The  same  editions  were  brought  out  in 
England  with  the  date  1846  on  the  title  page.  Poe  was  not 
given  the  selection  of  his  own  tales.  Only  twelve  tales  were 
chosen  and  E.  A.  Duyckinck  selected  them.  "My  best  tales," 
Poe  wrote  Lowell,  "are  'Ligeia,'  'The  Gold  Bug/  'The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue,'  'The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher/  'The 
Tell-Tale  Heart/  'The  Black  Cat/  'William  Wilson/  and  'The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom'  .  .  .  Only  five  of  these  are 
contained  in  the  Duyckinck  collection."  During  the  year,  too, 
Poe  had  the  opportunity  of  republishing  in  the  Broadway  Jour- 
nal in  revised  form  almost  everything  creative  that  he  had  writ- 
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ten.  There  was  great  difficulty  none  the  less  in  finding  money 
to  keep  the  paper  running.  Briggs  withdrew,  leaving  Poe  ed- 
itor and  proprietor.  Poe's  experience  and  interest  had  been  in 
magazine  editing,  but  he  struggled  on,  borrowing  when  he  could, 
no  doubt  hoping  with  a  little  more  time  to  make  the  venture 
pay.  The  paper  suspended  publication  on  January  3,  1846  and, 
according  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Mabbott,  it  is  in  that  number  that  Poe's 
farewell  statement  was  printed. 

Sadder  days  were  ahead.  Both  Poe  and  his  young  wife 
were  deteriorating  in  health  and  his  growing  fame  had  brought 
him  no  substantial  improvement  in  his  earning  power.  Mrs. 
Poe  was  still  only  twenty-four  in  1846.  but  sometime  while  Poe 
was  editor  on  Graham's  Magazine  she  had  broken  a  blood  ves- 
sel while  she  was  singing  and  had  seemed  in  a  dying  condition 
several  times  afterwards.  Consumption  set  in,  and  she  died  on 
January  30,  1847.  Poe  had  leased  in  1846  a  small  cottage  at 
Fordham,  (then  just  out  of  New  York),  and  had  furnished  it 
meagerly  but  neatly :  there  Virginia  died  and  there  Poe  and 
Mrs.  Clemm  continued  to  live  until  his  death  two  years  later. 

From  1846  until  the  end  Poe  was  beyond  doubt,  though  still 
under  fortv,  in  a  state  of  decline.  He  became  involved  in  fre- 
quent  controversies  and  his  occasional  sprees  became  somewhat 
more  frequent  and  far  wilder.  He  had  much  right  on  his  side 
often  in  the  disputes  from  which  he  was  to  suffer,  but  the  re- 
tirement of  his  normal  life  and  the  sensational  stories  that  arose 
from  his  occasional  lapses  of  drunkenness  led  to  the  belief  of 
whatever  was  told  about  him.  In  1846  he  brought  suit  against 
the  New  York  Mirror  for  the  repetition  of  one  slanderous  story, 
and  won  damages.  His  charges  of  plagiarism  against  the  gen- 
tle natured  Longfellow  made  him  unpopular  with  many  of  that 
poet's  friends,  and  a  quarrel  with  Briggs,  who  had  been  his 
partner  on  the  Broadway  Journal,  led  to  unpleasant  relations 
with  Lowell,  after  an  early  correspondence  of  great  friendli- 
ness. In  1848  and  1849  he  lectured  in  several  cities  with  suc- 
cess, but  his  creative  powers  were  flagging.  He  wrote  few 
stories  but  the  small  group  of  poems  included  some  of  his  best- 
known   pieces,    "Ulalume,"    "The    Bells,"    "For    Annie,"    "Eldo- 
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rado,"  and  "Annabel  Lee.T  His  strange  "prose  poem"  "Eureka" 
was  brought  Vmt  by  George  P.  Putnam  in  1848. 

Mrs.  Clemm  remained  faithfully  with  him  but  he  was  a 
lonely  figure  and  sought  sympathy  from  a  variety  of  women,  to 
most  of  whom  he  remained  a  singularly  fascinating  personality. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes-Smith,  with  whom  Eliza  White,  daugh- 
ter of  T.  W.  White,  of  the  Messenger  stayed  during  these  late 
years  in  Poe's  life,  wrote  J.  H.  Ingram.  Poe's  English  biog- 
rapher, that  Miss  White  was  in  love  with  Poe  and  believed  that 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  married  her,  though  Mrs.  Oakes- 
Smith  admitted  that  she  had  never  seen  Poe  show  more  than  a 
stately  courtesy  in  his  manner  toward  her.  On  Mrs.  Shew, 
who  had  been  devotedly  attentive  to  Virginia  Poe  at  ■  her  last 
sickness  and  to  Poe  in  the  illness  after  his  wife's  death,  he  be- 
came so  dependent  that  she  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  from 
visiting  the  house,  and  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  a 
poetess  of  Providence,  he  began  a  courtship  that  developed  into 
an  engagement  broken  only  on  the  day  before  the  eve  of  the 
wedding.  Mrs.  Whitman  ended  the  engagement  because  she 
had  been  told  that  Poe  had  broken  her  condition  of  temperance. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  Poe  availed  himself  of  this  method  of 
withdrawing  from  the  engagement.  Mrs.  Whitman's  mother 
was  vigorously  opposed  to  the  marriage  and  had  required  pa- 
pers to  ibe  signed  by  which  her  daughter's  property  was  made 
over  to  herself.  A  nature  like  Poe's  would  feel  sensibly  this 
indignity  and  there  was  another  reason  why  he  might  desire 
freedom  from  the  engagement.  After  he  had  begun  his  ad- 
dresses to  Mrs.  Whitman  he  had  met  the  "Annie"  of  his  later 
poems.  She  was  not  free  to  marry  him  but  Poe  undoubtedly 
loved  her.  She  was  Mrs.  Charles  Richmond,  a  Massachusetts 
woman,  a  strong  and  fine  personality  and  it  was  one  of  the 
gravest  of  the  many  tragedies  of  Poe's  life  that  he  met  the  one 
woman  who  might  have  helped  save  him  from  his  own  nature 
under  circumstances  that  only  made  of  their  love  a  new  de- 
spair. With  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis  and  several  other  "women  of 
letters"  he  had  a  real   friendship  but  no  sentimental   relations. 

In  Richmond  not  long  before  his  death,  another  woman  en- 
tered— or  re-entered — his  life.   Mrs.   Sarah  Elmira   Shelton,  the 
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Miss  Royster  of  his  earlier  acquaintance.  Poe  had  lectured  in 
Richmond  in  1848,  according  to  one  unnamed  member  of  the 
audience  (Harrison's  Life  of  Poe,  p.  312)  to  about  twenty  per- 
sons. He  returned  South  the  next  fall.  On  Friday,  September 
14,  1849,  he  lectured  on  "The  Poetic  Principle"  at  the  old  Acad- 
emy building  in  Norfolk,  "Tickets,  50  cents."  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Hughes  has  made  available  the  notice  of  that  lecture  which  was 
printed  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Daily  Southern  Argus  the 
following  Monday,  September  17;  "Mr.  Poe's  Lecture,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  was  an  effort  of  great  merit,  and  reflected  credit 
upon  the  distinguished  author.  Chaste  and  classic  in  its  style 
of  composition — smooth  and  graceful  in  its  delivery,  it  had  the 
happiest  effect  upon  the  fashionable  audience,  who  manifested 
their  appreciation  by  the  profoundest  attention.  His  recitations 
were  exquisite,  and  elicited  the  warmest  admiration.  For 
about  an  hour,  every  one  present  seemed  charmed  and  delighted 
with  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment  afforded  them  by  Mr. 
Poe's  disquisition  on  'The  Poetic  Principle/  and  our  only  re- 
gret arose  from  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  to  partake  of 
it."  Two  facts  emerge  from  the  familiar  journalistic  jargon; 
that  the  writer  really  believed  the  lecture  was  well  received, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  a  very  small  audience.  With  this 
picture  in  mind,  one  doubts  the  glowing  picture  of  a  reading  in 
Richmond  with  three  hundred  people,  at  five  dollars  each,  pres- 
ent at  the  "Old  Exchange  Hotel"  (Harrison's  Life  of  Poe,  p. 
319),  though  given,  by  a  Bishop,  fifty  years  after  the  event: 
Professor  Gildersleeve's  personal  recollection  of  "a  small  audi- 
ence in  one  of  the  parlors"  is  no  doubt  the  true  picture.  Poe 
was  evidently  desperate.  He  was  conscious  of  his  own  waning 
powers  and  health,  he  had  no  immediate  source  of  income  and 
Mrs.  Clemm,  starving  and  reduced  to  borrowing  from  so  slight 
an  acquaintance  as  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  was  dependent  upon 
him  in  New  York.  There  was  talk  of  a  literary  editorship  on 
the  Richmond  Examiner  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with  a 
very  young  and  optimistic  man  of  means,  Ed.  H.  N.  Patterson 
of  Oquawka,  Illinois,  (who  had  recently  inherited  his  father's 
estate),  looking  to  the  establishment  of  his  cherished  dream, 
"The  Stylus."     It    was  to  be  a  magazine    published  simultane- 
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ously  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  But  his  mind  was  full  of 
forebodings,  uncertainty.  He  had  told  Mrs.  Lewis  when  he 
left  New  York  that  he  would  probably  never  see  her  again  and 
asked  her  to  write  his  life.  In  Philadelphia  and  in  Richmond 
he  had  suffered  wretchedly  from  returns  of  his  weakness. 
Strange  must  have  been  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  now  made 
his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Shelton.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  the 
last,  perhaps,  that  he  ever  wrote,  he  said  of  Mrs.  Shelton  "I 
think  she  loves  me  more  devotedly  than  any  one  I  ever  knew 
and  I  cannot  help  loving  her  in  return,"  and  in  another  letter, 
almost  at  the  same  time  and  telling  of  his  having  "got  the  wed- 
ding ring,"  he  wrote  "I  must  be  somewhere  where  I  can  see 
Annie"  and  again,  "but  I  want  to  live  near  Annie"  and  at  the 
very  close  of  the  letter,  "Do  not  tell  me  anything  about  Annie 
— I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  now — unless  you  can  tell  me  that  Mr. 
R.  is  dead."  Evidently  his  feeling  for  the  prim,  formal  widow 
in  Richmond  was  not  the  first  interest  of  his  heart. 

He  died  on  his  way  back  to  New  York.  The  circumstances 
remain  obscure.  He  was  found  in  an  unconscious  condition  and 
taken  to  a  hospital  where  he  died  without  recovering  conscious- 
ness, on  Sunday,  October  7,  1849.  His  tottering  brain  may  have 
completely  collapsed  as  the  result  of  its  disordered  condition  or 
he  may  have  again  yielded  to  the  recurrent  urge  for  an  intoxi- 
cant: in  either  case,  his  condition  was  a  pathological  one.  He 
was  buried  quietly,  without  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  the 
one  living  person  who  devotedly  loved  him,  just  outside  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  on  October  8,  y 
1849. 

Poe's  life  is  a  tragic  story.  His  personality  was  full  of 
strange  twists  and  his  character  of  weaknesses.  He  was  not  a 
gambler,  not  a  drunkard,  not  an  opium  addict,  not  an  habitual  ___ 
liar,  not  a  dishonorable  man.  On  the  other  hand  he  gambled 
under  peculiar  circumstances  at  college;  he  was  the  victim  of 
disordered  sprees  at  irregular  intervals,  varying  in  frequency, 
throughout  his  life;  he  deliberately  sought  to  take  an  over-dose 
of  laudanum  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  distress  near  the 
end  of  his  life ;  he  often  misstated  facts  about  his  own  life ;  and 
in  one  or  two  controversies  in  regard  to  matters  of  literature, 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  criticisms  upon  his  reading  in  Boston,  he 
acted,  to  say  the  least,  in  unpardonable  bad  taste ;  also  when  he 
was  drunk  his  behavior  was  outrageous  but  irresponsible.  Un- 
der normal  conditions,  he  was  a  quiet,  engaging,  hardworking, 
courteous  gentleman.  He  possessed  in  high  degree  two  of  the 
trinity  of  English  cardinal  virtues,  courage  and  loyalty ;  in  the 
third,  generosity,  his  fortunes  gave  him  little  opportunity  to  ex- 
cell.  _His  fidelity,  and  loyalty  to  his  wife  and  her  mother  were 
beautifub-^even  heroic.  His  strength  of  will  and  of  character 
is  chiefly  seen,  however,  in  his  unswerving  devotion  through 
poverty  and  disaster  to  his  own  clear  sense  of  his  ideals  in  the 
expression  of  his  own  genius.  In  a  country  and  among  a  gen- 
eration that  had  different  standards  of  art  and  of  beauty  and 
that  neither  understood  nor  greatly  admired  even  that  part  of 
his  genius  which  they  recognized,  Poe  had  the  hardihood,  with 
few  friends  and  little  money,  to  express,  almost  without  quali- 
fication, his   independent  creative  individuality. 

His  influence  as  a  critic  was  and  is  great.  As  a  writer  of 
prose  tales  he  invented  a  new  technique  in  the  mere  mechanics 
of  the  short  piece  and  himself  wrote  several  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully imaginative  stories  in  any  language.  As  a  poet  he  wrote 
a  few  poems  of  exquisite  perfection.  While  he  did  not  belong, 
nor  wish  to  belong,  among  the  writers  of  "intellectual  poetry," 
his  most  perfect  poems  are  almost  sheer  melody  and  beauty : 
the  very  embodiment  of  his  own  definition  of  a  poem, — "the 
rhythmicaTcreatiOfl  of  beauty." 
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No  satisfactory  biography  of  Poe  exists.  The  very  unsympa- 
thetic life  by  Professor  Woodberry  in  two  volumes  is  the  best 
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dicious in  treatment.  As  an  apologist  for  Poe  the  author  is  un- 
convincing.    It  is  replete  with  valuable  material. 

Killis  Campbell's  treatment  of  the  life  in  his  essays  in  his 
edition  of  the  "Poems"  and  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  is  brief  but  judicious  and  informative.  New 
material  has    qualified  the  authenticity  of  some  of    the  details. 
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Letters  from  George  W.  Eveleth  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Ed- 
ited by  T.  O.  Mabbott.  Bulletin  of  New  York  Public  Library. 
March,   1922.     (Separate  reprint,   1922.) 

Letters  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  to  George  W.  Eveleth.  Edited  by 
James  S.  Wilson.  Alumni  Bulletin  of  University  of  Virginia. 
January,  1924.     (Separate  reprint,  1924.) 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  Letters  Till  Now  Unpublished  in  the  Val- 
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ton Stanard.     1925.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Material  that  was  not  available, — such  as  the  manuscript  of 
Politian  and  several  stray  letters,  besides  the  collections  listed 
above, — when  the  biographies  and  studies  of  Poe  were,  for  the 
most  part  written,  throw  new  light  on  many  details  of  his  life 
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pretation of  Poe's  youth. 
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PREFACE 

This  study  of  portraitures  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  undertaken 
by  Miss  Schulte  while  she  was  a  graduate  student  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  represents  much  correspondence 
and,  whenever  possible,  visits  to  examine  the  original  pictures. 
Though  Miss  Schulte's  work  was  extended  over  two  years,  the 
jjiffirnltips  invnlypH  caused  certain  problems  to  remain  unsettled 
when  she  felt  compellejdLJio  bring  it  to  completion.  It  starid\ 
however,  as  the  first  serious  effort  to  investigate  the  likenesses 
of  Poe.  While  Miss  Schulte  would  be  the  last  to  claim  for  her 
painstaking  _study  finality,  she  has  brought  together  and  considered 
with  fine  restraint  material  not  hitherto  readily  accessible,  and 
by  the  data  she  has  assembled  has  made  it  possible  for  the  stu- 
dent of  Poe  to  compare  for  himself  the  likenesses  of  Poe  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  Research  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  collect  and  reproduce 
here  most  of  the  more  interesting  pictures. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give  some  of  my  own 
conclusions  based  upon  a  careful  collation  of  reproductions  of 
the  pictures  and  an  examination  of  some  that  are  not  generally 
accessible.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  familiar  pictures  of 
Poe  are  usually  those   taken  near  the  end  of  his  life,  when    his 


expression  and  features  were  much  changed  from  those  of  his 
-earlier  face.  Also,  many  of  the  various  pictures  regarded  as 
separate  likenesses  are  actually  derived  from  the  same  originals. 
For  example,  as  Miss  Schulte  has  shown,  the  Pratt  daguerreo- 
type alone  is  father  not  only  to  several  variations  made  at  the 
Pratt  gallery  by  taking  daguerreotypes  of  modified  daguerreo- 
types, but  from  it  the  Stuart  engraving,  the  Memorial  Portrait, 
the  Oscar  Hailing  Portrait  and  other  paintings  and  illustrations 
are  obviously  derived;  four  variations  of  this  likeness  are  given 
here  to  illustrate  this  process  7)f  variation.  TKe^ameF  is  in  gen^ 
eral  true  ot  the  original,  a  daguerreotype,  of  the  Timothy  Cole 
engraving.  Sometimes,  too,  the  same  picture  has  come  to  be 
known  by  the  names  of  successive  owners  through  a  mistaking 
of  two  reproductions,  especially  when  the  engraver  or  photog- 
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rapher,  knowing  that  the  daguerreotype  like  a  mirror  reverses 
the  face,  has  in  turn  reversed  the  reproduction.  Thus  the  Whit- 
man daguerreotype  was  given  to  William  Coleman  before  it 
passed  to  Brown  University,  but  the  Coleman  and  the  Whitman 
daguerreotypes  are  the  same,  though  they  have  been  treated  as 
separate  originals.  Of  the  likenesses  supposed  to  represent  Poe 
in  his  very  early  days,  I  believe  only  that  owned  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitty,  (the  original  of  which  I  have  not.  however,  examined) 
to  be  actually  a  likeness  from  life  of  Poe.  The  so-called  Inman 
portrait  is  disqualified  as  a  representation  of  Poe  not  only  by 
the  circumstances  of  Poe's  life  but  by  a  comparison  of  the  fea- 
tures and  head  conformity  with  any  authenticated  likeness  to 
Poe.  The  portrait  by  an  unknown  artist,  reproduced  here  from 
an  old  copy  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  supposed  portrait 
by  Rembrandt  Peale  are  surely  not  in  accord  with  head  and 
facial  details  of  other  pictures;  the  latter  is  egregiously  unlike 
Poe's  head  and  face  in  shape.  The  so-called  Traylor  portrait, 
reproduced  in  "The  Last  Letters  of  Poe  to  Sarah  Helen  Whit- 
man" and  in  B.  B.  Minor's  "The  Southern  Literary  Messenger" 
appears  to  me  a  synthetic  picture  of  Poe  rather  than  a  life  por- 
trait. The  Whitty  miniature  (reproduced  in  "The  Complete 
Poems,"  edited  by  J.  H.  Whitty)  may  be  the  same  referred  to 
in  a  letter  dated  from  Fauquier,  Virginia,  December  14,  1874. 
by  R.  C.  Ambler :  "There  is  a  likeness  of  him  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Claude  Baxter,  recently  of  Baltimore.  .  .  .  This 
likeness  was  given  by  Miss  Rose  Poe  (sister  to  the  Poet)  to 
the  doctor  in  the  last  two  years.  It  is  a  miniature.  .  .  .  but 
it  is  not  as  good  a  likeness  as  yours."  The  writer,  who  had 
known  Poe  well  in  youth,  is  referring  to  the  Whitman  daguerre- 
otype, prefixed  to  Ingram's  edition  of  Poe's  works,  as  "yours." 
The  known  pictures  that  represent  Poe  in  his  mature  prime, 
around  1840-5  or  soon  after,  are  the  Osgood,  McDougall,  Darley 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  but  unreproduced,  the  Sully,  por- 
traits ;  the  print  from  Graham's  Magazine,  said  to  be  from  a 
portrait  by  A.  C.  Smith  but  perhaps  engraved  from  a  drawing 
made  for  the  magazine's  use,  and  the  McKee  daguerreotype. 
A  comparison  of  these,  all  except  the  unavailable  Sully  repro- 
duced here,  shows  similarities  of  essential  characteristics.     They 
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are,  of  course,  in  expression  very  unlike  the  later  pictures  which 
show  the  deterioration  of  Poe's  last  two  years.  Next  to  the 
Sully,  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  describe,  the  Osgood  por- 
trait, though  somewhat  conventionalized  (as  was  Osgood's 
habit),  is  to  my  belief,  as  in  the  opinion  of  some  who  knew  him 
well,  the  truest  likeness  of  Poe  in  his  normal  maturity.  The 
Darley  portrait  is  obviously  unfinished  and  not  a  good  piece  of 
work,  though  highly  interesting.  The  Smith  and  McDougall 
pictures,  though  not  fine  interpretations  of  the  poet,  are  evi- 
dently carefully  accurate  in  giving  the  physical  lines  of  the  head. 
The  McKee  daguerreotype,  known  to  me  only  through  the  en- 
graved copy,  though  certainly  of  Poe  in  spite  of  one's  first  im- 
pression of  doubt,  may  have  been  as  greatly  modified  in  the  en- 
graving as  nearly  all  the  other  engravings  made  from  daguerre- 
otypes have  been. 

Next  in  time  comes  the  Hine  portrait,  one  of  the  least  pleas- 
ing of  the  paintings.  The  "bust  of  Pallas"  dates  it  as  after  the 
printing  of  "The  Raven"  in  1845 :  I  should  guess,  soon  after. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  unquestioned  authenticity  as  a  life  portrait. 

Nearly  all  of  the  later  pictures,  so  familiar  to  everyone,  were 
taken  soon  after  Poe  had  recovered  from  illness  or  dissipation. 
Mrs.  Whitman  gave  the  date  for  what  she  called  the  "Ultima 
Thule"  picture  as  November  8,  1848  and  it  was  taken  the  day 
after  he  had  returned  to  Providence  in  an  almost  irresponsible 
condition  from  having  purposely  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum. 
She  gave  November  13  or  14,  1848,  as  the  date  of  the  Whitman 
daguerreotype,  also  taken  in  Providence,  basing  her  statement 
on  the  date  of  a  note  that  she  thought  she  remembered  to  have 
received  at  the  same  time.  Later  she  wrote  that  other  circum- 
stances led  her  to  think  her  memory  may  have  been  at  fault  as 
she  had  other  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  taken  for  her  a 
few  weeks  later,  in  December.  The  "Stella"  and  the  "Painter" 
daguerreotypes  were  evidently  taken  at  the  same  pose.  If  they 
were,  as  has  been  stated,  taken  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  they 
would  have  been  taken,  also,  in  the  fall  of  1848.  Gabriel  Har- 
rison wrote  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  based  upon  the 
"Painter"  sitting  which  he  colored  in  water-colors  for  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  that  he  took  the  daguerreotype.     Har- 
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rison  knew  Poe  but  his  other  statements  throw  doubt  on  his 
accuracy.  He  says  it  was  painted  under  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Clemm,  yet  in  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm  in  1865  he  refers  to  the 
daguerreotype  "in  my  possession  taken  in  1847"  and  speaks  of 
knowing  Poe  in  1849  or  50.  He  asks  about  the  color  of  Poe's 
eyes  and  says  he  remembers  them  as  hazel,  but  his  picture,  a 
poor  daub,  gives  them  as  brown.  The  daguerreotype  certainly 
is  not  earlier  than  1848. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  on  the  case  of  the  "Painter"  da- 
guerreotype that  Mrs.  Clemm  considered  that  the  last  likeness 
of  Poe,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  sitting  he  gave  Pratt  in  Rich- 
mond was  the  last.  Mrs.  Clemm  would  probably  know  nothing 
of  the  Whitman  daguerreotype  or  the  "Ultima  Thule,"  both  of 
which  were  in  Providence,  or  of  the  several  copies  of  the  Pratt 
daguerreotype  which  were  in  Richmond.  Moreover  Mr.  Dim- 
mock's  statement  of  Pratt's  account  of  the  taking  of  the  latter 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  taken  on  Poe's  last  trip  to 
Richmond  when  unfortunately  he  was  again  in  poor  physical 
and  mental  condition.  It  was  therefore  taken  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  The  world  knows  Poe's  features  through 
these  later  daguerreotypes  and  the  earlier  likenesses  therefore 
do  not  convey  the  sense  of  familiarity  that  to  most  of  us  means 
authenticity.  The  pictures  taken  in  the  early  forties  are,  how- 
ever, the  ones  that  represent  Poe  at  the  time  when  he  was  creat- 
ing his  most  characteristic  work. 

The  Hine  and  Darley  portraits  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  (ex- 
cept for  a  small  and  very  imperfect  newspaper  "cut"  of  the 
Hine)  never  been  reproduced  up  to  the  present  time. 

James  Southau,  Wilson. 
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PORTRAITS  AND  DAGUERREOTYPES  OF 
EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

By  Amanda  Pogue  Schui/te 

In  an  investigation  of  the  pictures  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  we  find 
many  matters  of  controversy,  just  as  there  are  many  disputed 
points  in  regard  to  his  life.  From  a  study  of  the  authentic  por- 
traits and  daguerreotypes,  however,  it  is  possible  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  our  most  famous 
American  poet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  even  those  who  knew  him 
well  do  not  agree  upon  every  point.  As  Mr.  De  Wolfe  Howe  ex- 
presses it :  "Hardly  anything  can  be  said  of  Poe,  even  of  his 
personal  appearance,  which  somebody  will  not  stand  ready  to 
contradict."  1 

Practically  all  of  Poe's  friends  agree,  and  this  fact  is  supported 
by  the  authentic  pictures,  that  he  was  handsome :  his  face  pale, 
with  delicately  molded  features,  and  dark,  very  striking  eyes.  His 
forehead  was  very  broad,  receding  slightly  at  the  temples,  and  his 
face  tapered  to  a  rounded  rather  weak  chin.  His  hair  was  very 
dark  brown,  and  curly ;  his  nose  was  long,  his  lips  thin,  and  in 
later  life  his  expression  was  rather  cynical.  Early  in  life  he 
wore  side  whiskers,  and  later  a  moustache.  Perhaps  his  eyes 
have  caused  more  discussion  than  any  other  separate  feature,  and 
it  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  hazel  or  a  blue 
grey.  However,  all  of  his  pictures  confirm  the  opinion,  fre- 
quently made  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  his  eyes  were  very 
striking,  and  that  the  pupils  were  large  and  very  dark.  Every  de- 
scription of  Poe  calls  attention  to  his  remarkable  eyes,  which  evi- 
dently made  a  great  impression  upon  all  who  knew  him.  Mr. 
Maunsell  B.  Field  writing  of  Poe  in  1873  said:  "I  have  seen  no 
portrait  of  Poe  that  does  justice  to  his  pale,  delicate,  intellectual 
face,  and  magnificent  eyes." 2 

Mrs.  Susan  A.  T.  Weiss,  who  knew  Poe  well,  often  refers  to 


1.  M.  A.   De   Wolfe   Howe — "American   Bookman" — Bookman,   Vol. 
V,  p.  205. 

2.  Maunsell  B.  Field,  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  Some  Women. 
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his  unusually  striking  eyes.  She  says  of  them:  "Poe's  eyes,  in- 
deed, were  his  most  striking  features,  and  it  was  to  them  that  his 
face  owed  its  peculiar  attraction.  I  have  never  seen  other  eyes 
resembling  them.  They  were  large,  with  long  jet  black  lashes — 
the  iris  dark  steel  grey,  possessing  a  crystaline  clearness  and 
transparency,  through  which  the  jet  black  pupil  was  seen  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  with  every  shade  of  thought  and  emotion.  I 
observed  that  the  lid  never  contracted,  as  is  usual  in  most  persons, 
especially  when  talking,  but  his  gaze  was  ever  full,  open,  and  un- 
shrinking. His  usual  expression  was  gloomy  and  sad.  He  had  a 
way  of  sometimes  turning  a  slightly  askance  look  upon  some  per- 
son who  was  not  observing  him,  and,  with  a  quiet,  steady  gaze, 
appear  to  be  mentally  taking  the  caliber  of  the  unsuspecting  sub- 
ject." 3 

H.  C.  Chivers,  who  knew  Poe  very  slightly,  but  who  was  much 
impressed  with  him,  and  very  observant  of  all  concerning  him, 
gives  a  very  full  description  of  Poe  as  he  was  when  he  met  him 
in  1845 — about  the  time  that  the  A.  C.  Smith  portrait  was  made. 
He  writes :  "His  forehead  was  broad — and  receded  gently,  look- 
ing from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  his  head,  a  good  deal 
higher  and  broader  than  it  really  was.  His  hair  was  as  dark  as 
a  raven's  wing.  So  was  his  beard — which  he  always  kept  shaved. 
— His  eyes  were  of  a  neutral  violet  tint,  rather  inclining  to  hazel, 
and  shone  not  with  a  dazzling  or  brilliant  sparkle,  but  rather  with 
a  mildly  subdued  severity  of  intellectual  splendor — perhaps  on 
account  of  the  dark  shadow  cast  upon  them  by  the  overhanging 
and  rather  impressive  cloud  of  his  Moonlike  brows. — Their  lashes 
were  long,  dark,  and  silken. — His  mouth  was  like  Apollo's  bow 
unbent  and  was  absolutely  captivating  and  beautiful. 

"His  face  was  rather  oval — tapering  in  its  contours  rather  sud- 
denly to  the  chin,  which  was  very  classical,  and  especially  when  he 
smiled,  really  handsome."  4 

Howard  Paul  writing  in  1892  gives  a  somewhat  brief  but  more 
general  description :  "In  personal  appearance  Poe  was  a  slight, 
small-boned,  delicate  looking  man,  with  a  well  developed  head, 


3.  Mrs.   S.  A.   T.   Weiss,   1878,   Last  Days   of   Edgar  A.    Poe.    Scrib- 
ner's,   Vol.    15,   p.    711—1873. 

4.  Century   1902— Vol.   43,  p.   422. 
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which  at  a  glance,  seemed  out  of  proportion  to  his  slender  body. 
His  features  were  regular,  his  complexion  pale,  his  nose  was 
Grecian  and  well-molded,  his  eyes  large  and  luminous,  and  when 
excited  peculiarly  weird  and  penetrating."  5 

While  some  of  the  portraits  of  Poe  were  reproduced  during 
his  lifetime,  of  course  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  the  dag- 
uerreotypes too,  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death.  Many 
were  not  known  until  many  years  later  and  some  have  never  been 
reproduced.  Dr.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Virginia  Edition  of 
Poe,  and  an  authority  on  Poe,  knew  of  very  few  Poe  portraits. 
In  1904  he  wrote :  "Poe  was  frequently  daguerreotyped  and  am- 
brotyped,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  only  once  painted.  This  paint- 
ing is  used  as  one  of  my  frontispieces  in  the  Virginia  Edition,  and 
is  now  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society's  rooms,  having  been 
painted  by  Osgood,  husband  of  the  poetess.  There  is  a  fine  un- 
published miniature  owned  by  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Traylor,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  there  is  also  a  painting  by  Gabriel  Harrison 
from  daguerreotypes,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  Brooklyn,  but  these,  I  think,  exhaust  the  list."  6 

Investigation  shows  that  there  are  more  different  paintings  of 
Poe  than  daguerreotypes  known  today.  Over  fifteen  different 
paintings,  not  all  authentic,  perhaps,  are  known  to  exist,  while 
there  are  only  about  ten  known  daguerreotypes.  Some  of  the 
paintings  were  not  made  from  life,  however,  but  from  daguerreo- 
types, so  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  daguerreotypes  are  bet- 
ter known  and  that  it  is  from  them  that  we  form  our  idea  of  how 
Poe  really  looked.  The  pictures  are  listed  here  as  nearly  in 
chronological  order  as  can  be  determined. 


5.  Howard    Paul:    Recollections     of     Edgar     Allan     Poe,     Munsey's 
Magazine,   Vol.    7,    p.    555-7. 

6.  Letter   from   New   York   Public   Library,    February   1,    1923. 


PAINTINGS  OF  POE 

1.  Whitty  Portrait — Copyright  1909,  by  J.  H.  Whitty. 

Probably  the  earliest  authentic  portrait  of  Poe  is  a  small  minia- 
ture in  oils  the  date  of  which  is  unknown.  A  reproduction  of 
this  is  given  in  J.  H.  Whitty's  Edition  of  Poe's  Poems.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  is  the  picture  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram  refers  to 
as  being  owned  by  Rosalie  Poe,  for  he  states  that  she  had  a  small 
picture  of  her  brother.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitty  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  the 
poems  states :  "It  is  the  earliest  authentic  portrait,  from  a  min- 
iature in  oils  taken  at  the  old  'Lee  Gallery/  of  Davies,  Richmond, 
Virginia."  x 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade  in 
1909,  Mr.  Whitty  makes  the  following  statement:  "Besides  the 
important  unpublished  information,  manuscripts,  and  rare  first 
editions  of  Poe's  works',  there  are  at  least  two  of  the  earliest 
known  portraits  of  Poe  in  Richmond  collections,  one  still  unpub- 
lished." 2  One  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  Whitty  portrait ;  3  the 
other  is  known  as  the  Traylor  portrait. 

The  Whitty  portrait  shows  Poe  at  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age,  for  the  face  is  that  of  a  very  young  man.  It  does 
not  closely  resemble  any  other  picture,  yet  suggests  Poe's'  likeness 
immediately. 

The  picture  is  small  and  shield  shaped.  The  face  is  rounded, 
slightly  oval  at  the  chin,  the  nose  long,  hair  curly,  and  there  are 
whiskers  at  the  sides  of  the  face.  There  is  very  little  expres- 
sion in  the  face.  The  picture  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Os- 
good portrait,  and  is  undoubtedly  authentic. 

2.  Henry  In  man  Portrait. 

The  Inman  portrait  was  first  reproduced  in  The  Anglo  Saxon 
Review  for  March,  1900,  and  it  has  since  been  reproduced  in  Mc- 


1.  The    Complete    Poems    of    Edgar    Allan    Poe,    edited    by    J.    H. 
Whitty. 

2.  Pamphlet— North    Side   Board   of   Trade,    N.    Y.,    1909;    Houghton 
Mifflin   Company,   N.   Y.,   1911. 

3.  See  note  on  the  early  portraits  in  the  preface.     (J.   S.   W.) 
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Clure's  Magazine  of  January,  1923.  A  clipping  in  the  portrait 
collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  picture : 

"Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

"The  portrait  of  Poe  which  we  reproduce  from  a  plate  in  the 
latest  number  of  the  'Anglo  Saxon  Review'  4  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Francis  Howard,  who  contributes  to  that  periodical  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  canvas.  The  original  label  on  the  orig- 
inal frame,  he  tells  us,  sets  forth  that  it  was  painted  in  the  poet's 
nineteenth  year.  Referring  to  Poe's  mysterious  movements  about 
this  time,  Mr.  Howard  declares  his  belief  that  they  are  to  be 
identified  with  a  sojourn  in  England.  'Henry  Inman,  the  painter 
of  the  picture,'  he  says,  'spent  the  whole  of  the  year  1828  and 
the  end  of  the  year  1827  in  London.  Poe  became  nineteen  years 
old  on  January  19,  1827.  What  more  plausible  than  the  argu- 
ment that  Inman  painted  the  portrait  in  London.'  Mr.  Howard 
is  tolerably  certain  on  this'  point  but  hopes  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  and  possibly  dispel  a  little  of  the  mystery  which  still  at- 
tends it." 

In  reality  there  is  no  longer  any  mystery  in  regard  to  Poe's 
whereabouts  at  this  particular  time,  for  we  can  now  supply  the 
missing  facts.  Poe  was  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.  However,  even 
if  we  could  not  account  for  Poe's  whereabouts  at  this  time,  we 
would  doubt  the  authenticity  of  a  portrait  made  just  after  he  had 
broken  definitely  with  Mr.  Allan,  when  he  was  still  unknown 
and  penniless. 

The  picture  shows  a  youthful  face,  a  full  forehead,  long  nose 
and  a  rounded  chin.  The  hair  is  dark  and  hanging  over  the  right 
eye;  the  eyes  are  dark  and  very  large.  The  contour  of  the  face 
and  the  expression  are  entirely  unlike  Poe  as  we  know  him  from 
the  authentic  pictures.  This  picture  shows  no  side  whiskers 
which  Poe  undoubtedly  wore  at  this  time. 

3.  Irving  Portrait. 

Another  portrait  of  this  youthful  period  is  known  only  in  a 
copy  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
original  painting  is  credited  to  John  Beaufaier  Irving,  a  Southern 


4.  The  Anglo  Saxon   Review — March,   1900. 
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painter  who  was  born  in  1825  and  died  in  1877.  He  studied 
abroad,  then  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  until  1865,  when  he  went 
to  New  York. 

The  copy  is  a  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  of  Poe,  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  frame.  The  picture  is  youthful  looking,  but 
in  expression  not  at  all  like  Poe.  The  hair  is  very  dark,  without 
a  part,  and  is  very  heavy  at  the  sides,  with  a  curl  on  the  left  side. 
The  forehead  is  high,  the  eyes  large  and  expressionless.  The 
nose  is  large,  and  broad  rather  than  long ;  the  mouth  is  of  medium 
size,  the  lips  full,  the  chin  rounded.  There  are  side  whiskers  just 
as  in  the  Osgood  portrait.  The  collar  is  round  and  turned  back, 
the  tie  is  black,  and  the  vest  has  a  white  turned  down  collar. 

In  expression  this  picture  is  somewhat  like  the  Inman  portrait, 
and  seems  to  be  a  likeness  of  Poe  at  about  the  same  time.  As 
Irving  was  only  four  years  of  age  when  Poe  was  twenty,  which 
is  about  the  age  represented  in  the  portrait,  it  is  clear  that  the 
portrait  could  not  have  been  made  from  life.  It  was  possibly 
painted  from  one  of  the  early  portraits. 

4.  "Unknown  Artist" — "Portrait  oe  Edgar  Allan  Poe." 

A  clipping  in  the  collection  of.  the  New  York  Public  Library 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  picture  of  Poe,  the  history  of 
which  is  unknown : 

"A  remarkably  interesting  and  apparently  unpublished  portrait. 
Poe  is  represented  in  full  bust,  facing  the  front,  with  the  long 
familiar  black  hair  curling  inward  at  the  bottom,  low  turned  down 
collar  and  black  coat,  but  with  an  entirely  different  expression  to 
the  published  portraits  and  existing  known  paintings.  Excep- 
tionally well  painted  on  copper,  and  in  a  neat  gilt  frame.  8% 
I0y4  in." 

In  this  picture  the  nose  is  not  long,  the  lips  are  thin,  the  eyes 
light  brown.  The  jaw  is  almost  square.  While  the  age  repre- 
sented is  about  that  of  the  Inman  portrait,  the  appearance  is  en- 
tirely different. 

5.  Rembrandt  Peale  Portrait. 

This  portrait  has  just  come  to  light,  having  apparently  never 
been  reproduced  until  the  year   1923.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
painted   by  the  celebrated  American  painter,   Rembrandt   Peale 
in  1833  in  Philadelphia.     This  was  when  Poe  was  about  twenty- 
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four  years  old.  According  to  an  account  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
October  21,  1923,  the  picture  is  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Lee 
of  Farnham,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Art  Galleries  of  Scott  & 
Fowles,  New  York  City.  It  was  reproduced  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  Sunday  picture  sections  of  daily  newspapers  dur- 
ing 1923. 

The  face  is  youthful  and  rather  expressionless.  The  hair  is 
dark  and  long  with  no  curl,  but  with  one  lock  hanging  over  the 
left  brow.  The  eyes  are  very  dark  and  large,  the  nose  is  long,  the 
mouth  full  and  rather  large.  The  face  is  long,  oval  in  shape  and 
clean  shaven ;  the  forehead  is  not  especially  broad.  It  seems  very 
unlike  Poe  in  separate  features,  as  well  as  in  the  expression,  and 
it  seems,  if  meant  for  Poe  at  all,  to  represent  an  ideal  conception 
of  the  poet  rather  than  an  actual  likeness. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  the  artist,  studied  abroad  until  late  in  1833 
or  1834,  when  he  returned  to  America  and  painted  portraits  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  South.  It  is  of  course  alto- 
gether possible  that  he  knew  Poe  and  painted  his  picture,  though 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  picture  is  an  authentic  likeness. 

The  picture  is  a  little  like  the  Traylor  portrait  except  that  the 
face  is  longer  and  the  mouth  larger. 

6.  Traylor  or  "Early  Portrait." 

This  portrait  of  Poe  is  reproduced  in  Minor's  "History  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and  in  "The  Last  Letters  of  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  to  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,"  edited  by  Dr.  Harrison. 

In  the  preface  of  the  Whitman  book,  Dr.  Harrison  says : 
"This  rare  likeness  belonged  to  the  late  Robert  Lee  Traylor,  and 
is  painted  in  oil  on  an  ivory  disk.  It  represents  the  poet  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age  and  is  evidently  the  earliest  known  por- 
trait of  him."  5 

Evidently  Dr.  Harrison  knew  nothing  of  the  Whitty,  Inman, 
or  Irving  portraits,  all  of  which  were  claimed  to  represent  Poe  at 
a  much  earlier  age.  This  picture  shows  Poe  as  quite  a  young  man 
and  is  more  suggestive  of  the  later  pictures  than  the  earlier  like- 
nesses. He  is  wearing  a  coat  with  a  velvet  collar  buttoned  high. 
In  expression  and  general  appearance,  this  picture  is  very  much 
like  the  Osgood  painting  except  that  it  shows  no  side  whiskers. 


5.  Last  Letters  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 
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7.  Darley  Portrait. 

This  portrait  is  owned  by  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
painted  by  Francis  Darley,  the  brother  of  Felix  O.  C.  Darley,  the 
well  known  illustrator  and  painter,  and  has  never  been  reproduced. 

It  is  a  youthful  portrait,  but  cold  in  expression  and  generally 
unattractive.  It  was  painted  about  1840  according  to  the  man  who 
sold  it  to  its  present  owner,  when  Poe  was  a  little  over  thirty  years 
of  age.  A  photographic  copy  of  the  unfinished  oil  painting  hangs 
in  the  Poe  Room,  13  West  Range,  University  of  Virginia. 

8.  Sully  Portrait. 

This  picture  also  has  never  been  reproduced,  but  an  account  of 
it  appears  in  a  life  of  the  artist,  Thomas  Sully.  The  size  is  about 
7-12  inches.  It  is  signed  TS  on  the  panel.  The  portrait  was 
owned  by  I.  W.  Heysinger,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  from  whose 
possession  it  passed  to  its  present  owner. 

The  following  note  is  by  Dr.  Heysinger : — 

"This  portrait  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  painted  by  Thomas 
Sully  in  1839  or  1840,  while  Poe  was  residing  in  Philadelphia. 
George  R.  Bonneld  the  artist,  was  well  acquainted  with  both  Poe 
and  Sully.  All  three  attended  social  meetings  of  artists,  actors, 
writers,  etc.,  in  the  old  FalstafT  Hotel,  6th  Street  above  Chestnut, 
Philadelphia.  John  Sartain  was  also  a  participant.  It  was  the 
fashion  at  this  time  to  call  Poe  the  American  Byron,  and  Mur- 
ray's Childe  Harold  edition  had  recently  appeared  (see  Byron 
portrait),  and  Sully  posed  him,  for  his  own  pleasure,  in  the  By- 
ronic  attitude,  modified  by  Poe's  dress.  James  McMurtrie  fur- 
nished the  cloak.  John  Sartain  says  of  Poe  on  page  215  of  his 
'Recollections', — 'Poe's  face  was  handsome.  Although  his  fore- 
head when  seen  in  profile  showed  a  receding  line  from  the  brow 
up,  viewed  from  the  front  it  presented  a  broad  noble  expanse, 
very  large  at  and  above  the  temples.  His  lips  were  thin  and  deli- 
cately molded.'  "  6 

This  picture  alone  shows  these  features.  Poe  wore  no  mous- 
tache at  that  time,  as  shown  in  Sully's  picture.  This  picture  and 
the  Darley  portrait  were  evidently  made  at  about  the  same  time. 


6.  Biddle:    The  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Sully,  p.   249,   Philadel- 
phia, 1921. 
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9.  Samuel  S.  Osgood  Portrait. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  paintings  of  Poe.  It 
was  made  by  Samuel  S.  Osgood,  husband  of  the  poetess,  Frances 
Sargent  Osgood.  Originally  it  hung  in  the  home  of  Alice  and 
Phcebe  Cary.  In  John  Sartain's  "Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Man", 
the  author  states  that  Poe  asked  him  to  see  that  the  portrait  of 
him  by  Osgood  should  go  to  Mrs.  Clemm.  The  picture  is  now 
owned  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Graham  and  Sar- 
tain  have  made  engravings  of  this  picture;  the  Sartain  engraving 
is   very  good.7 

It  is  reproduced  in  the  following : 

Virginia  Edition  of  Poe,  Vol.  I. 

Griswold's  Life  of  Poe. 

Thistle  Edition,  Vol.   I. 

Moran's'  Defense. 

Didier's   Life    (idealized   engraving). 

Centenary  Volume,  p.  32. 

Harrison's  Life,  Letters  and  Opinions,  Vol.  I. 

Woodberry's  Life,  Vol.  I,  etc. 

The  original  portrait  is  rather  cold  and  lifeless.  The  hair  is 
dark,  the  eyes  are  light  with  very  dark  pupils.  Poe  wears  a  coat 
buttoned  very  high. 

It  is  supposed  to  represent  Poe  at  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

10.  A.  C.  Smith  Painting. 

The  earliest  form  of  this  painting  that  has  been  identified  by 


7.  Mrs.  Shew  wrote  J.  H.  Ingram,  Poe's  English  biographer  com- 
menting apparently  on  the  Whitman  daguerreotype,  used  as  a  frontis- 
piece in  Ingram's  edition  of  Poe,  and  the  Osgood  painting,  copied  in 
Griswold's   edition: 

"I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  your  picture  is  not  as  good 
as  the  one  in  Griswold.  I  never  saw  this  before.  It  may  look  as  he 
did  the  last  year;  (for  he  was  very  thin  and  worn  when  he  went  away), 
but  Mr.  Poe  had  curling  hair,  he  wet  it  often  to  straighten  it,  and 
probably  did  so  before  this  sitting  (of  your  photo)  but  his  hair  would 
curl  as  soon  as  dry,  around  his  ears.  He  had  fine  dark  curling  hair, 
blue  eyes  with  dark  lashes,  or  bluish  grey — his  mouth  was  small, 
which  was  his  only  defect,  showing  weakness.  He  was  like  his 
Mother,  who  wore  her  curls  low  on  her  forehead  to  conceal  her  broad 
intellectual    forehead,    or    brain    which    was    poor    Edgar's    inheritance." 

(J.   S.  W.) 
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us,  is  the  engraving  in  Graham's  Magazine  for  1845,  said  to  be 
by  Sartain  from  a  painting  by  A.  C.  Smith,  illustrating  an  arti- 
cle on  Poe  by  J.  R.  Lowell.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  Thistle  Edi- 
tion, Vol.  7,  in  Vol.  VII  of  the  Scribner  (Stedman  and  Wood- 
berry)  Pocket  Edition,  in  the  Virginia  Edition,  and  in  Mr.  Kil- 
lis  Campbell's  Edition  of  the  Poems   (Crowell). 

The  picture  shows  a  three  quarters  face.  The  hair  is  dark  and 
curly,  the  forehead  is  broad  and  receding  at  the  temples.  The 
eyes  are  large,  the  nose  is  very  long,  and  the  poet  is  wearing  side 
whiskers.  The  expression  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Osgood 
painting. 

While  this  picture  seems  unlike  the  earlier  portraits  of  Poe,  it 
is  undoubtedly  authentic.  When  the  features  are  examined  care- 
fully it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  picture  of  Poe,  though  a  very 
unfavorable  one.  The  features  are  unmistakably  his,  but  there  is 
no  expression  in  his  face.  This  picture  was  made  at  about  the 
time  that  Chivers  met  Poe. 

Mr.  Killis  Campbell  says  of  this  picture,  which  is  reproduced 
in  his  Edition  of  the  Poems :  "The  portrait  which  serves  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  from  a  painting  of  Poe  by  the 
Philadelphia  artist,  A.  C.  Smith,  and  reproduced  from  Graham's 
Magazine  for  February,  1845.  It  represents  the  poet  shortly  be- 
fore the  publication  of  his  most  famous  poem."  8 

11.  McDougaix  Portrait. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  of  June,  1910,  appears  a  picture  of 
Poe  with  the  following  inscription : 

"An  Unpublished  Portrait  of  Poe." 
The  note  under  the  picture  gives  this  account  of  it : 
"The  miniature  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  from  which  the  above  is 
made,  and  which  has  not  before  been  published  was  painted  from 
life  by  J.  A.  McDougall  in  New  York  City,  about  1846,  three- 
years  before  the  poet's  death.  The  artist  was  a  friend  of  Poe,  and 
of  other  literary  men  of  that  time.  The  portrait  was  given  as  a 
wedding  gift  by  McDougall  to  John  A.  Crockett,  from  whose 
widow  now  living  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  we  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  use  it." — The  Editor. 


8.  Campbell:     The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,   Boston,   1917,  p.   vi. 
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This  picture  represents  a  partial  side  view.  The  poet  is  wear- 
ing side  whiskers,  and  his  hair  is  dark  and  parted  on  the  left  side. 
It  is  very  much  like  the  A.  C.  Smith  portrait,  but  the  mouth  is 
larger  and  the  chin  firmer. 

12.  Gabriel  Harrison  Portrait. 

This  portrait  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  was  made  after  Poe's  death.  It  coincides  well 
with  the  various  descriptions  of  Poe  in  his  later  years.  The  ex- 
pression is  very  sad,  the  eyes  are  dark  and  brooding,  and  the  whole 
attitude  is  that  of  a  bitter,  disappointed  man. 

The  original  daguerreotype  was  made  by  Gabriel  Harrison  in 
1847.  Later  he  made  an  enlarged  photograph  of  this  and  fin- 
ished it  in  colors.  The  hair  is  dark  brown,  worn  almost  unparted 
and  hanging  low  over  the  ears.  The  eyes  are  brown  and  heavy , 
with  many  lines  about  them.  The  lips  are  thin,  the  chin  rounded 
and  the  nose  is  long.  The  face  is  slanting  so  that  the  left  eye  is 
much  higher  than  the  right  eye  giving  the  face  a  peculiar  un- 
symmetrical  appearance.  The  complexion  is  dark  and  there  is 
little  color  in  the  cheeks. 

Poe  is  wearing  a  white  collar,  much  like  those  of  today,  and 
a  dark  red  tie  with  straight  ends.  The  top  button  of  the  vest  is 
buttoned  and  three  more  buttons  are  showing.  The  hand  is  thrust 
in  just  below  the  third  button.     The  white  cuff  is  round. 

The  inscription  by  Gabriel  Harrison  reads  as  follows :  "This 
likeness  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  from  a  daguerreotype  taken  by 
his  personal  friend,  the  undersigned,  in  1847.  In  1865  the  un- 
dersigned made  an  enlarged  photograph  of  said  picture  and  fin- 
ished it  in  colors  under  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  Poe's  mother- 
in-law,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  colors  of  complexion,  eyes, 
hair,  and  dress.  The  picture  when  finished  gave  perfect  satis- 
faction to  Mrs.  Clemm  and  several  of  the  poet's  friends. 

"Mr.  Poe's  face  was  not  symmetrical,  and  always  expressed  a 
very  sad  and  disappointed  look. 

"The  subscriber  presented  the  picture  and  Poe's  and  Mrs. 
Clemm's  weddings  rings  melted  into  one,  to  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  for  safe  keeping. 

Gabriel  Harrison,  1865." 
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Size  of  portrait  about  6^4-8^. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  portrait  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
listed  as  the  gift  of  A.  A.  Hopkins,  New  York.  (Apparently  the 
original  daguerreotype  from  which  this  painting  was  made  [from 
memory  after  Poe's  death]  was  the  one  once  owned  by  Orin  C. 
Painter  and  identical  in  pose  with  the  "Stella"  daguerreotype 
[which  passed  from  Mrs.  "Stella"  Lewis  to  J.  H.  Ingram  and 
after  his  death  to  the  University  of  Virginia],  except  that  the 
slant  of  the  tie  and  the  roll  of  the  cuff  differ  enough  to  show  that 
the  two  were  separately  made  at  the  same  morning's  sitting. 
Compare  my  statement  in  the  Preface.     J.  S.  W.). 

13.  Charles  Hine  Portrait. 

A  copy  of  this  portrait  is  in  the  Ingram  Collection  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Virginia.  On  the  back  appears  the 
following  inscription. 

"Portrait  of  E.  A.  Poe  by  Chas.  Hine  1848  Photo,  sent 
to  Ingram  by  George  Reuling 

Baltimore  Md.  March  21,  1909. 
Chas.  Hine  was  a  prominent  painter  of  Connecticut, 
said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Poe  at  Fordham.  His 
'Sleeping  Venus'  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  painting 
in  the  nude  by  a  native  American  artist." 

This  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Poe,  who  is  seated  in  a  chair 
wearing  a  dressing  gown.  The  expression  is  very  cynical  and 
bitter ;  altogether  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  picture.  This  picture  has 
never  been  reproduced  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  original.  It  presumably  is  still  owned  by  Dr.  Reuling.  It 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  Gabriel  Harrison  portrait. 

14.  E.  C.  Lewis  Portrait. 

This  portrait  is  known  chiefly  through  an  engraving  of  the 
original  daguerreotype  made  by  Timothy  Cole.  Apparently  two 
daguerreotypes  were  made  at  one  sitting,  and  one  of  these  has 
become  famous  through  the  Timothy  Cole  engraving.9 

The  painting,  made  either  from  the  daguerreotype  or  the  en- 
graving, was  done  by  E.  C.  Lewis,  and  is  owned,  it  is'  believed, 


9.  See    daguerreotypes    (5) — T.    Cole. 
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by  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia.  A  reproduction  of  this  painting 
is  in  the  Brown  Collection  of  Prints  in  the  New  York'  Public 
Library.  It  shows  a  small  painting  surrounded  by  a  frame.  Poe 
is  wearing  a  high  white  stock,  part  of  which  shows  through  his 
partially  unbuttoned  vest.  His  expression  is  one  of  extreme  de- 
spair, and  represents  the  poet  shortly  before  his  death. 

15.  Oscar  Halting  Portrait. 

This  portrait  is  best  known  in  the  various  reproductions  of  the 
original  daguerreotype.  The  painting  is  a  pastel  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  of  Baltimore.  According  to 
his  nephew  John  Prentice  Poe  the  portrait  was  not  made  from 
life,  but  is  a  copy  of  an  original  daguerreotype.10  The  daguerreo- 
type was  undoubtedly  made  in  1849. 

The  Hailing  portrait  was  copyrighted  in  1893  by  Amelia  Poe 
for  the  Poe  Memorial.     It  has  been  reproduced  in  the  following: 

Centenary  Volume. 

Thistle  Edition,  Vol.  5. 

Gill's  Life  of  Poe. 

Virginia  Edition  of  Poe,  Vol.  12. 

Mrs.  Weiss'  Life  of  Poe,  etc. 

In  the  last  book  the  inscription  reads :  "Reproduced  from  a 
photograph  given  to  Mrs.  Weiss  by  Poe  three  days  before  he  left 
Richmond."  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  photograph 
presented  by  Amelia  Poe  in  1897  with  an  inscription  reading: 
"A  faithful  likeness  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  taken  from  a  pastel  por- 
trait." 

From  the  photographs  of  this  painting  it  seems  to  be  the  copy 
of  a  so-called  Pratt  daguerreotype,  "toned-down  and  touched  up," 
but  the  face  has'  very  little  animation.  All  of  the  lines  which  Poe 
undoubtedly  had  in  his  face  in  his  later  years  have  been  removed, 
so  that  it  has  lost  all  of  Poe's  characteristic  brooding  look. 

16.  Davidson  Portrait.11 

Another  variation  of  the  original  daguerreotype  from  which 
the  Hailing  Portrait  was  made  is  what  is  known  as  the  Davidson 

10.  See  "Pratt"  daguerreotypes. 

11.  See    "Pratt"    daguerreotypes. 
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Portrait.  In  Vol.  7  of  the  Thistle  Edition  of  Poe  Mr.  Wood- 
berry  lists  this  as :  "Portrait  from  a  daguerreotype  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Thomas  H.  Davidson."  We  know  nothing  of 
the  present  whereabouts  of  this  daguerreotype  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  is  the  original  of  both  the  Hailing  and  Davidson 
portraits. 

In  the  Davidson  portrait  the  right  hand  has  been  changed  to 
hold  a  quill  pen,  and  curtains  have  been  painted  in  the  back- 
ground. The  hand  is  very  lifeless.  It  is  most  like  the  Players 
Club  daguerreotype. 

This  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  Memorial  Volume. 
A  note  in  the  Virginia  Edition  of  Poe's  Works  (where  the  "por- 
trait" is  reproduced)  states  that  the  original  daguerreotype  was 
taken  at  Whitehurst  Gallery,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  by  Daniel 
Bendann. 

Mr.  Stedman  says  of  this: 

"In  Bendann's  likeness,  indubitably  faithful,  we  find  those 
hardened  lines  of  the  chin  and  neck  that  are  so  often  visible  in 
men  who  have  gambled  heavily,  which  Poe  did  not  in  his  ma- 
ture years,  or  who  have  lived  loosely  or  slept  ill.  The  face  tells 
of  battling  or  conquering  external  enemies,  of  many  a  defeat 
when  the  man  was  at  war  with  his  meaner  self ."  12 

17.  Fisher  Portrait. 

Another  copy  of  the  same  original  daguerreotype  or  daguerreo- 
types, for  there  were  apparently  several  made  at  the  time,  or  else 
many  copies  made  from  the  one  original,  is  a  crayon  portrait 
drawn  by  F.  I.  Fisher  about  1858  from  a  daguerreotype  owned 
by  John  R.  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

This  is  reproduced  in  Mary  Stanard's  book,  "Richmond:  Its 
People  and  Its  Story,"  where  its'  history  is  given  as  follows : 
"Edgar  Allan  Poe,  from  a  crayon  portrait  drawn  by  F.  I.  Fisher 
about  1858,  from  a  daguerreotype  owned  by  John  R.  Thompson  13 
editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger." 

"Fisher  took  the  portrait  to  Berlin  where  he  and  Edward  V. 
Valentine  and  his    brother,  William    Valentine,  studied    art  and 


12.  Stedman — Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

13.  Compare   the   discussion   of   the    Pratt   daguerreotype    (4)    below. 
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lived  in  the  same  house,  and  where  the  Valentine  brothers  nursed 
him  through  an  attack  of  smallpox.  In  appreciation,  Fisher  gave 
his  Poe  portrait  to  Edward  V.  Valentine  who  still  owns  it.  It 
has  never  been  reproduced  until  now,  when  Mr.  Valentine  has 
permitted  it  to  be  photographed  especially  for  Mrs.  Stanard."  14 
This  picture  is  so  much  like  the  Hailing  portrait  and  the  David- 
son portrait  that  all  must  be  from  the  same  original. 

18.  Boyle  Portrait. 

This  portrait,  a  reproduction  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  was  painted  by  Ferdinand  Thomas  Lee  Boyle.  It  is 
now  in  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  Collection  of  Portraits  in  New  York 
City,  and  is  listed  as  number  45 : — it  was  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Huntington.     It  is  30-25  inches. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Art  Association  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  painter : 

"F.  T.  L.  Boyle,  born  in  Ringwood,  England  in  1820,  and 
brought  to  this  country  as  a  child,  studied  art  under  the  American 
painter,  Henry  Inman,  settled  in  St.  Louis  in  1855  and  organ- 
ized there  the  Western  Academy  of  Art,  and  served  in  the  Civil 
War  being  mustered  out  in  1865. 

"The  following  year  he  came  to  New  York  where  he  painted 
portraits  of  Charles  Dickens,  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  other 
celebrities,  including  a  portrait  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  which  hangs 
in  the  Union  League  Club,  Brooklyn.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  De- 
cember 2,  1906."  15 

In  expression  this  portrait  is  unlike  any  other  picture  of  Poe 
— the  expression  is  that  of  an  old  man  of  uncertain  temper,  but 
it  is  not  the  haunted  brooding  look  of  Poe's  later  days.  The  hair 
is  very  dark  and  bushy,  and  there  is  no  part.  The  eyebrows  are 
dark  and  heavy,  the  eyes  dark  and  large ;  the  nose  is  long.  Poe 
is  wearing  a  moustache  and  his  chin  is  firm.  The  forehead  is 
high.  The  white  collar  is  high  and  the  points  turn  back;  the 
tie  is  black  and  there  is  very  little  of  the  white  shirt  showing. 
The  clothes  look  more  modern  than  in  some  of  the  pictures. 


14.  Mary   Newton    Stanard — Richmond:      Its    People   and    Its    Story, 
p.   137. 

15.  Early  American  Portraits.     Collected  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
American  Art  Association,   N.   Y.,  1919. 
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This  portrait  though  differing  in  expression  from  most  of  the 
pictures  of  Poe  has  his  characteristics,  except  for  a  slightly  firmer 
chin.  It  is  more  like  the  Charles  Hine  portrait  than  any  other 
portrait.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity.16 

[19-20]  Two  other  interesting  representations  of  Poe  might  be 
mentioned  in  concluding  a  discussion  of  the  portraits.  The  first 
of  these  appears  in  the  Bookman,  Vol.  V,  p.  206,  and  is  entitled 
"A  Europeanized  Poe."  It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan 
Meyer,  who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  Robert  Fridenberg.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Meyer  the  wording  on  trie  etching  is 

"Eurika 

Edgar  Poe 

F.  Chisflact  inv.  Fuix  Sculcxit  A  Quant  in  Imp  Edit."  17 

This  picture  shows  a  three  quarters  face,  which  is  decidedly 
French  in  its  expression.  The  face  is  rather  square  at  the  fore- 
head, and  the  chin  is  very  pointed.  The  hair  is  light  brown,  the 
eyes  are  small  and  very  intense  in  expression,  the  nose  is  long, 
and  the  lips  are  thin  and  firm.  There  is  hair  at  the  sides  of  the 
face  below  the  ears.  Poe  is  wearing  a  turned  back  white  collar, 
a  square  black  stock  and  his  coat  is  buttoned  high.  In  expres- 
sion the  face  is  a  little  like  the  Timothy  Cole  engraving,  but  the 
face  is  younger,  and  there  is  no  sneer,  but  rather  a  look  of  fierce 
intensity.     This  is  of  course  an  idealized  conception  of  Poe. 

The  other  picture  is  a  sketch  of  Poe  by  Manet.  The  original 
of  this  picture  is  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It 
is  a  very  slight  pen  sketch  and  does  not  look  at  all  like  Poe.  (It 
was  used  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  French  translation  of  Poe's 
Poems.     J.  S.  W.) 


16.  (I  have  not  seen  this  painting  but  from  the  details  given  here  I 
should  be  disposed  to  think  that  like  so  many  of  the  likenesses  of  Poe 
this  was  not  painted  from  life.     J.  S.  W.) 

17.  Letter  from   Mrs.   Meyer  of   February  23,   1923. 
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A  study  of  the  daguerreotypes  presents  many  more  difficulties 
than  are  encountered  in  an  investigation  of  the  portraits.  In  some 
cases  there  seem  to  have  been  two  daguerreotypes  made  at  one 
sitting,  for  we  find  two  or  more  daguerreotypes  alike  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars,  yet  differing  in  a  few  minor  details.  Writers  in 
discussing  the  Poe  pictures  have  often  classed  these  as  different 
pictures.  Sometimes  we  find  when  pictures  are  supposedly  dif- 
ferent that  one  is  a  copy  or  a  reversal  of  the  other.  So  we  find 
many  curious  rumors  to  the  effect  that  Poe  wore  his  hair  parted 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other;  or  that  he  often  wore  a 
coat  buttoning  on  the  left  side.  Investigation  shows  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  any  number  of  copies  of  a  given  daguerreotype, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  daguerreotyper  in  regard  to  the  Dim- 
mock  daguerreotype  leads  us  to  believe  that  this'  was  often  done. 
As  far  as  we  know,  therefore,  the  original  daguerreotypes  are 
very  few.  [In  taking  a  daguerreotype  of  a  daguerreotype  it  ap- 
pears that  even  variations  of  detail  could  mechanically  be  pro- 
duced by  "touching  up."    J.  S.  W.] 

1.  McKee  Daguerreotype. 

This  daguerreotype,  which  is  the  earliest  known,  was  made  by 
Chilton,  and  engraved  by  R.  G.  Tietze.  It  was  formerly  owned 
by  Thomas  J.  McKee.  A  note  in  Volume  26  of  the  Century 
Magazine  gives  the  following  information  in  regard  to  it :  "The 
portrait  of  Poe  in  the  September  number,  from  the  daguerreotype 
made  by  Chilton  and  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  McKee,  so  closely 
resembles  that  printed  with  Hirst's  Biography  in  the  'Philadel- 
phia Saturday  Museum',  March  4,  1843,  as  to  suggest  that  the 
latter  though  very  rude  in  execution  was  copied  from  it,  and  to 
place  its  authenticity  beyond  a  doubt."  * 

Poe  says  of  the  copy  reproduced  in  the  Saturday  Museum: 
"Herewith  I  forward  a  Saturday  Museum  containing  a  Biography 

1.  Century,  Volume  26,  p.   856. 
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and  a  caricature,  both  of  myself.  I  am  ugly  enough,  God  knows, 
but  not  quite  so  bad  as  that."  2 

The  Tietze  engraving  appears  in  the  Stone  and  Kimball  edi- 
tion of  Poe's  Works,  and  in  the  Stedman  and  Woodberry  Poe, 
Volume  4,  where  it  is  given  as  a  portrait  from  a  daguerreotype 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  J.  McKee.  In  an  account  in  the 
New  York  Herald  of  Sunday,  February  19,  1905,  in  reference  to 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  Thomas  J.  McKee,  this  picture  is  re- 
ferred to — "One  of  the  most  interesting  (Poe  relics)  is  an  origi- 
nal daguerreotype  portrait  of  the  poet,  said  by  Gabriel  Harrison, 
an  authority  on  daguerreotypes  and  an  acquaintance  of  Poe,  to 
be  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  portraits'  of  Poe  known  to 
him."  3 

In  general  appearance  this  daguerreotype  is  like  the  Smith  and 
McDougall  portraits,  both  of  which  were  made  a  little  later.  The 
face  is  of  a  young  man,  yet  it  is  older  looking  than  the  Osgood 
portrait,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  Poe  at  thirty-five  years 
of  age — one  year  later  than  his  age  when  this  picture  was  made. 
His  hair  appears  to  be  dark  and  wavy,  and  he  has'  the  character- 
istic side  whiskers  of  that  period.  His  nose  is  long,  his  lips  are 
thin  and  firm.  The  eyes  are  dark,  and  sad  in  expression.  Poe 
is  wearing  a  round  turned  down  collar  and  a  black  stock ;  the  coat 
with  a  velvet  collar  is  buttoned  high.  The  expression  while 
slightly  cynical,  is  more  characteristic  of  Poe  than  such  lifeless 
portraits  as  the  Smith,  Osgood  and  Hailing  portraits. 

The  present  ownership  of  this  daguerreotype  is  unknown  to  me. 

2.  S.  H.  Whitman  Daguerreotype. 

This  daguerreotype  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. According  to  Mr.  Koopman,  Librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  daguerreotype  was  taken  November  14,  1848,  by  Hart- 
shorn, No.  25  Market  Street.  It  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Helen  Whitman  by  E.  A.  Poe,  November  14,  1848.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  W.  W.  Coleman  by  Mrs.  Whitman,  August  20,  1874. 


2.  Letters — Virginia  Edition,  Vol.   XVII,  p.   131 — Letter  to  Thomas, 
of    February   25,    1843. 

3.  New  York  Herald — Sunday,  February  19,  1905 — Article  on  Poe  by 
Miss  Susan  Ingram. 
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January  1,  1905,  it  was  presented  to  Brown  University  by  Hor- 
tense  Webster.4 

Before  this  daguerreotype  became  the  property  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity it  was  reproduced  in  the  following  editions : 

Stoddard's  Edition  of  Poe's  Works. 
Virginia   Edition,   Vol.    15. 
Centenary  Volume,  p.  40. 

Vol.  1,  of  Black's  Edition  of  Ingram's  Works  of  Poe  (An- 
derson engraving). 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitman — Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  His  Critics. 

Didier  in  "The  Poe  Cult"  says  of  this  picture :  "It  represents 
the  poet  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  manly  beauty,  before  his  fine 
mobile  mouth  had  become  disfigured  by  the  habitual  sneer  which 
so  plainly  marked  his  'lonesome  later  years.'  " 

The  expression  of  this  picture  is  much  more  pleasing  than  in 
any  of  the  later  pictures. 

3.  "Stella  Daguerreotype." 

There  seem  to  be  three  variations  of  this  daguerreotype,  or 
perhaps  three  different  pictures  were  made  at  one  sitting.  The 
one  known  as  the  "Stella"  is  the  best  known.  It  was  made  prob- 
ably in  1848.  It  belonged  originally  to  Mrs.  S.  D.  Lewis,  and 
then  passed  to  Mr.  Ingram.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  University 
of  Virginia.     It  is  reproduced  in  the  following  editions : 

Virginia   Edition,   Vol.    17. 
Ingram's  Life  of  Poe. 
Ingram  Edition  of  Poe's  Works. 
Chase :     Poe  and  His  Poetry. 
Thistle  Edition,  Vol.  — . 
Centenary  Volume,  p.  16,  etc. 

In  the  University  of  Virginia  Library  there  is  also  a  photo- 
graph, taken  by  W.  L.  Perkins,  of  a  daguerreotype.  In  the  da- 
guerreotype case  is  written:  "Presented  to  W.  Painter  1868  by 
Maria  Clemm.  She  believed  this  the  last  picture  he  ever  had 
taken.     Orrin    C.   Painter."     This    is   generally    known    as   the 


4.  Letter   from    Brown   University,    March    28,    1924.      [Masury    and 
Hartshorn.     J.  S.  W.] 
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Painter  daguerreotype;  it  is  enough  like  the  "Stella"  to  make  it 
seem  probable  that  it  was  made  at  the  same  time. 

In  Vol.  5  of  the  Bookman  there  is  a  copy  of  a  daguerreotype 
like  this  with  the  following  note :  "From  a  photograph  of  a  dag- 
uerreotype (taken  in  November,  1848)  while  on  a  visit  to  Low- 
ell, Massachusetts';  reproduced  by  permission  of  Mr.  Walter 
Leon  Sawyer,  Boston."  5  This  may  be  a  copy  of  the  missing 
"Annie"  daguerreotype.  (Mrs.  Charles  Richmond  ["Annie"] 
wrote  J.  H.  Ingram  that  her  daguerreotype  was  stolen  from  her 
house.    J.   S.  W.) 

4.  "Pratt"  Daguerreotypes. 

The  history  of  the  Pratt,  Players  Club,  Dimmock,  Hailing, 
Davidson,  and  Traylor  as  the  various  daguerreotypes,  and  por- 
traits based  upon  them,  are  called,  seems  very  confused.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  all  go  back  to  one  common  ances- 
tor— a  daguerreotype  made  by  Pratt  of  Richmond.  The  origi- 
nal daguerreotype  seems  to  have  been  made  in  September,  1849, 
about  three  weeks  before  Poe's  death,  and  from  it  various  other 
daguerreotypes  were  made,  and  from  these  daguerreotypes  several 
paintings. 

According  to  Mr.  Dimmock,  the  original  Pratt  daguerreotype 
was  displayed  in  1854-55  in  the  show  case  of  the  daguerreotyper. 
He  offered  to  buy  it,  but  his  offer  was  refused.  Mr.  Pratt,  how- 
ever, offered  to  make  him  one  from  it,  and  said  that  he  had  al- 
ready made  a  copy  for  the  lady  to  whom  Poe  was  engaged.  This 
first  copy,  made  for  Mrs.  Sarah  Elmira  (Royster)  Shelton,  is 
generally  known  as  the  Traylor  daguerreotype.  This  Mr.  Dim- 
mock states  is  not  the  original.  He  says :  "Where  the  original 
now  is  I  do  not  know;  but  whoever  examines  it,  or  a  good  copy, 
closely,  will  see  that  the  picture  is  not  such  a  one  as  Poe  would 
be  likely  to  give  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  The  dress  is  something 
more  than  careless.  The  'standup'  collar  is  turned  down  over  a 
loosely  tied  cravat;  the  high  cut  waistcoat,  with  a  sprig  of  ever- 
green in  the  buttonhole,  is  buttoned  at  the  top  and  is  open  nearly 
all  the  way  down,  and  into  the  space  thus  left  a  white  handker- 


5.  Bookman,   Vol.   V,   p.   209 — Accompanying    article    on    American 
Bookmen,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 
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chief  is  thrust,  as  if  to  conceal  the  crumpled  linen.  The  coat  is 
thrown  back  from  the  shoulders  in  rather  reckless  fashion  and 
the  whole  costume,  as  well  as  the  hair  and  face,  indicates  that  the 
poor  poet  was  in  a  mood  in  which  he  cared  very  little  how  he 
looked.  Moreover,  Mr.  Pratt  gave  me  distinctly  to  understand 
that  the  copy  for  Poe's  lady-love  was  made  after  his  death,  and 
at  her  request ;  and  I  also  understood  that  the  original  had  never 
been  out  of  Pratt's  possession.  Doubtless  he  made  several — 
perhaps  many — copies  after  mine ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  of  the 
genuineness  and  fidelity  of  my  own."  6 

In  the  Traylor  copy  the  handkerchief  does  not  show  and  the 
buttons  are  on  the  left  side.  This  is  reproduced  in  the  Thistle 
Edition,  Vol.  3. 

The  daguerreotype  which  Mr.  Dimmock  bought,  the  second  one 
made  by  Mr.  Pratt  from  the  original,  was  afterwards  presented 
to  the  Players'  Club,  New  York.  This  seems  to  be  the  daguerreo- 
type from  which  the  so-called  "Davidson  Portrait"  was  painted. 
It  is   reproduced   in: 

Widdleton's  Complete   Poems — 1863. 
Brimley  Johnson's  Edition  of  Poems — 1909. 
Ransom  Edition,  1910,  etc. 

Another  form  of  the  daguerreotype  seems  to  be  what  is  known 
as  the  Thompson  daguerreotype,  which  is  reproduced  in  Wood- 
berry's  Life  of  Poe,  Vol.  2.  This  copy  is  without  the  mistletoe. 
The  note  reads  as  follows :  "From  a  daguerreotype  made  at 
Richmond  by  Pratt  and  given  to  John  R.  Thompson  by  Poe  dur- 
ing his  last  visit  to  Richmond.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson 
it  passed  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Quarles,  then  to  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
M.  Dyckman,  his  second  cousin.  It  is  now  first  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Dyckman." 

According  to  the  story  of  Poe's  last  days  in  Richmond  as  told 
by  Mr.  Dimmock,  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  Poe  to 
give  Mr.  Thompson  this  daguerreotype. 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  for  July  26,  1902, 
gives  the  following  account:  "It  may  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  Poe  to  know  that  a  large  and  splendidly  preserved  daguerreo- 
type of  the  poet  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Michael  Dyck- 


6.  Century,    1895,   p.    315 — Article   by   Thomas    Dimmock. 
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man,  of  the  Kingsbridge  Family.  It  is  unpublished  and  ap- 
pears to  be  of  special  interest  as  his  last  portrait  taken  during  his 
visit  to  Richmond  shortly  before  his  death.  Accompanying  the 
daguerreotype  is  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  his  friend  and  editor, 
Mr.  John  R.  Thompson,  telling  of  his  approaching  visit  to  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Thompson  was  a  cousin  of  the  Dyckmans  and  at  his 
death  these  Poe  relics  passed  into  their  possession  together  with 
the  autograph  copy  of  'Annabel  Lee'." 

From  this  daguerreotype  was  made  a  crayon  portrait  by  F.  I. 
Fisher  about  1858. 

5.  Timothy  Cole  Engraving  and  "Ultima  Thule"  Orig- 
inals. 

The  history  of  the  original  daguerreotype  from  which  what 
is  known  as  the  T.  Cole  engraving  was  made,  is  very  confused. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  there  were  originally  two  daguerreotypes 
made  at  one  sitting,  or  that  one  was  made  from  the  other.  The 
original  was  undoubtedly  made  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
According  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  the  original  was  stolen  from  the 
daguerreotypists,  Coleman  Bros.,  at  an  exhibition  after  Poe's 
death.  They  had  a  photograph  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Whitman  sent  a 
copy  of  this  to  J.  H.  Ingram.  Later  it  was  owned  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
Cornwall  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Stedman.  Undoubtedly  Timothy  Cole  made  an  engraving  from 
the  original  daguerreotype,  and  it  was  from  this  engraving  that 
E.  C.  Lewis  painted  his  portrait. 

A  photograph  of  the  daguerreotype  taken  at  the  same  sitting 
or  from  the  original,  was  among  the  possessions  of  J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy left  to  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore.  This  has  been  re- 
produced in  the  Literary  Digest  International  Book  Review,  with 
an  article  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty. 

This  likeness  is  reproduced  in  the  following  editions: 

Ingram:     Life,  Letters  and  Opinions,    1891. 

Thistle  Edition,  Vol.  6. 

Victor  Orban:    Edgar  A.  Poe,  Paris. 

Centenary  Volume,  p.  24. 

Didier:     The  Poe  Cult. 

Stedman:     Edgar   Allan   Poe,   etc. 

The  following  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Stedman  of  the  Tim- 
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othy  Cole  engraving:  "The  aspect  is  one  of  mental  misery  bor- 
dering on  wildness,  disdain  of  human  sympathy,  and  scornful  in 
intellectual  superiority.  There  is  also  in  it,  I  think,  dread  of 
imminent  calamity,  coupled  with  despair  and  defiance,  as  of  a 
hunted  soul  at  bay."  7 

This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  daguerreotypes,  and  it  has 
been  often  reproduced.  The  original  is  probably  what  Mrs. 
Whitman  refers  to,  in  a  letter  to  J.  H.  Ingram,  as  the  "Ultima 
Thule"  picture. 

Vallotton  has  made  a  very  fine  wood  engraving  from  the  Tim- 
othy Cole  engraving.  In  a  letter  to  W.  C.  Brownell,  James  Gib- 
bons Huneker  says :  "A  head  of  Dostoievsky  by  Vallotton  I 
put  on  top — .  It  is  the  only  portrait  of  Dostoievsky  that  ever 
pleased  me,  as  his  interpretation  of  Poe  pleases  me."  8 

The  second  copy,  a  photograph  of  which  is  in  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, is  like  the  Timothy  Cole  engraving  in  expression.  In  this 
picture,  which  Mr.  Whitty  calls  the  Brady  Portrait,  the  coat  is 
buttoned  high,  showing  just  a  little  of  the  white  stock;  in  the 
Cole  picture,  the  top  button  of  the  coat  is  unbuttoned,  showing 
more  of  the  white  stock.  It  seems  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  Cole 
engraving  for  the  hair  is  parted  on  right  side.  On  the  back  of 
the  copy  in  Peabody  Institute  is  the  following  information : 

"Published  by 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony 

501   Broadway 
New  York 

from 

photographic  negative 

in 

Brady's 

National  Portrait  Gallery" 

So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  find  the  whereabouts 


7.  Stedman — Edgar  Allan  Poe,  p.  13. 

8.  Huneker's    Letters,   p.    180. 
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of  either  of  these  two  daguerreotypes.    Undoubtedly  they  and  the 
Pratt  daguerreotype  were  the  last  pictures  that  Poe  had  taken.9 

6.  Photograph  Modified  from  Pratt. 

The  original  is  at  present  unknown  of  a  small  photograph  in 
the  Ingram  Collection  in  the  University  of  Virginia  Library, 
which  was  probably  sent  to  Ingram  by  Mrs.  Whitman.  This  is 
obviously  of  Poe.  It  is  a  full  face  picture  but  not  enough  like 
any  other  picture  to  suggest  its  derivation.  (It  is  reproduced  here 
and  is  taken  from  a  Pratt  derivative.    J.  S.  W.) 

7.  Century  Group  Picture. 

In  the  Century  Magazine,  Volume  91,  appears  a  picture  of 
three  young  men,  two  seated  and  one  standing.  This  is  given  as 
an  unpublished  daguerreotype  of  Poe,  formerly  owned  by  his 
foster  father,  Mr.  John  Allan,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Orrin  Chalfonte  Painter  of   Baltimore.10 

It  has  been  proved  since  the  appearance  of  this  daguerreotype 
that  this'  is  not  a  picture  of  Poe. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  pictures  which  have  been  listed  do 
not  exhaust  the  list  of  pictures  of  Poe.  Interest  in  Poe  seems 
to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  and  with  this  increas- 
ing interest  new  Poe  relics  are  continually  being  discovered.  It 
is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  more  will  be  discovered  relating 
to  the  known  pictures,  than  that  many  new  authentic  ones  will 
be  unearthed. 


9.  Mrs.  Whitman  wrote  J.  H.  Ingram  that  her  deguerreotype  and 
this  ("Ultima  Thule")  one  were  taken  by  Masury  and  Hartshorn. 
The  latter  was  stolen  from  Manchester,  who  succeeded  Masury  and 
Hartshorn.  Coleman  and  Remington  were  later  photographers.  Sam- 
uel Masury  took  the  Whitman  daguerreotype,  which  she  and  several 
others  who  knew  Poe  thought  the  best  of  his  likenesses.      (J.   S.  W.) 

10.  Century   Magazine,   Vol.   91 — pages   906-7. 
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